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LINCOLN  TELLING  A   STORY 

From  original  pencil  sketch  from  life,  by  Pierre  Morand 

In  June,  186-1,  Mr.  Lincoln,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a  private 
room  of  the  old  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  was  telling  stories  to 
the  late  J.  B.  Blair,  Representative  from  West  Virginia.  The 
artist  changed  the  accessories,  so  as  to  make  the  scene  an  outdoor 


Postscript. 
December  1,  1915. 

Just  after  publishing  this  Extra,  I  received  from  unexpected  sources  some  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  Dr.  Senter's  descendants,  and  have  therefore 
printed  it  in  this  form  to  make  the  record  as  nearly  complete  as  possible. — [Ed.] 

1.  It  has  proved  impossible  to  determine  whether  Dr.  H.  G.  Senter  was  killed  by 
Barnwell  Rhett,  or  John  Rutledge,  of  S.  C.  (His  brother  Nathaniel  says  the  latter). 

2.  Of  Dr.  E.  G.  Senter  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  particulars. 

3.  Of  Nathaniel  Greene  M.  Senter  I  can  trace  no  descendants,  nor  find  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  was  apparently  living  as  late  as  1815,  as  in  that  year  there  was  published 
(at  Hallowell,  Me.)  a  pamphlet  by  himself  in  which  he  shows  that  he  was  an  officer  in 
the  British  (or  East  India  Co's)  service  from  1802  to  1805,  and  subsequently  a  Captain 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  (25th  Infantry)  1812-13  and  was  unjustly  suspected  of  British  sym- 
pathies. 

4.  The  name  of  Sarah  Ann  Senter's  husband  should  be  spelled  Huntt.  He  was  a 
Paymaster  in  our  Navy. 

5.  Her  daughter,  who  m.  R.  Butler  Price,  was  Elizabeth,  not  Sarah    Ann. 

THE  SECOND   GENERATION 

(Huntt) 

1  Fanny  d.  s.  p. 

2  Elizabeth,  m.  (1842)  Richard  Butler  Price,  Phila. 

3  Anna  Matilda  d.  s.  p. 

4  Senter  d.  s.  p. 

5  Virginia,  m.  T.  Barclay  (Phila.)  d.  s.  p. 

6  Anna,  m.  W.  Cook  Siter  (Phila.) 

THE  THIRD  GENERATION 

(Price) 

1  Fanny  d.  s.  p. 

2  Butler  Delaplaine,*  m.  1866  Clara  Agnes  Gilmore  (PhilaJ 

3  Ella  d.  s.  p. 

4  Chandler  d.  s.  p. 

*After  42  years'  service,  in  2d  Penn.  Cav.  1861-65,  4th  and  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  1866- 
1905  was  retired  1905  as  Brigadier  General. 

(Siter) 

1  William  Arthur 

2  Henry,  m. 

3  Virginia  m.  Roger  Clark,  New  York 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION 

(Price) 

1  Elizabeth  Senter,  m  (1899)    Major  Carver  Howland,  U.  S.  A. 

2  Gilmore  Delaplaine,  m  (1902)  Elizabeth  Arnold  Whaling 

3  Ethel  Hunt,  d.  y  — 

(Clark) 
1      Roger 

THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 

(Howland) 
1     Joannette 

(Price) 

1  Mary  Gwynne 

2  Barbara  d.  y. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
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SPEECH 

OF 

E.  B.  WASHBURNE. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

ON  May  19,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident by  the  Republican  party,  at  the  great  meeting  held  at 
the  Wigwam,  Chicago,  and  ten  days  thereafter,  Represent- 
ative Washburne  made   in   the   House   of    Representatives,  the 
famous  speech — now  one  of  the  rare  items  of  Lincolniana — which 
we  now  reproduce. 

It  is  a  document  interesting  in  itself  and  particularly  valuable 
as  being  the  first  full  account  of  Lincoln's  life,  political  experience, 
and  personal  character,  given  to  the  public. 

As  such,  it  proved  an  invaluable  campaign  document,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  election  of  the  candidate. 

It  contains  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  "rail  splitting"  in- 
cident in  the  Illinois  Republican  Convention,  which  made  Lincoln 
universally  known  as  the  "Railsplitter  Candidate" 

Of  Mr.  Washburne  himself  we  need  only  add  that  he  was  the 
second  of  five  distinguished  brothers,  served  in  Congress  from 
1853  to  1869,  was  Secretary  of  State  during  part  of  General 
Grant's  first  administration,  and  Ambassador  to  France  in  1870-77 
(an  interesting  account  of  his  experience  is  found  in  his  "Recol- 
lections", N.  Y.  1887)  He  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  from  1884  until  his  death  in  1887. 

Of  our  second  item,  the  "Lesson  of  the  Hour"  it  may  be  said 
that  it,  also,  is  a  scarce  item,  The  magazine  in  which  it  appeared 
has  long  been  dead,  and  when  the  article  itself  was  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form,  it  was  in  an  edition  of  only  fifty  copies. 

Like  it,  our  third  item  appeared  in  a  now  dead  magazine:  but 
was  not  published  separately,  and  is  if  anything,  scarcer  yet  than 
the  other. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE  OF  ILLINOIS 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — ■ 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Republican  party,  through  its  proper 
organization,  has  placed  in  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  The  people,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man 
who  is  commended  to  their  suffrages  for  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift.  The  State  which  I  in  part  represent  on  this  floor,  having 
been  honored  by  this  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of 
the  personal  and  political  history  of  the  candidate.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty  years.  I  have  known  him  in  private 
life,  I  have  known  him  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  every  political  contest  in  our  State  since  the  advent  of  "Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler  too,"  in  1840.  While  I  may  speak  with  the 
accents  of  a  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  speak  with  the 
frankness  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trust,  without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  humblest  ranks  in  life,  and  unaided  by  the 
adventitious  supports  of  family  or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached 
his  present  exalted  position  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the  power  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  his  heart.  He  was  born  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky,  February  12, 1808;*  his  family  removed  to  Spen- 
cer county,  Indiana,  in  1816,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood  amid  the 
roughest  hardships  and  the  most  trying  experiences  of  a  frontier 
life.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books,  he  spent  his 
time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic  scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating 

*Mr.  Washburne  should  have  said  1809. — [Ed.] 
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the  hard  labors  of  the  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Of  fine 
physical  development,  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  quick  intelligence, 
ready  wit,  and  genial  character,  he  gave  early  evidences  of  the  su- 
periority he  has  since  attained.  His  first  advent  into  the  great 
world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion  of  his  frontier  home,  was 
down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers  in  charge  of  a  flat-boat,  of  a  class 
known  to  all  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as  "broadhorns."  These 
boats,  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  farmers,  floated  down 
stream  until  a  market  was  found  for  the  cargo;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  the  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  in  charge  made  their 
way  back,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  their  homes.  A 
great  many  persons  have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimitable 
effect,  the  anecdotes  of  his  experience  of  that  portion  of  his  life. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State,  with  which  his 
great  name  has  now  become  historically  connected.  He  passed  the 
first  year  in  Macon  county,  and  actively  labored  on  a  farm,  where 
he  and  a  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  of  John  Hanks,  split  three 
thousand  rails.  This  portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life 
gave  rise  to  the  incident  in  the  late  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which  awakened  the  intensest  en- 
thusiasm of  that  vast  concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  that  Convention, 
and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  platform.  When  he  had 
taken  his  seat,  it  was  announced  to  the  Convention  that  John 
Hanks,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  that 
party,  desired  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Convention;  and  the 
offer  being  accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails,  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers,  were  borne  through  the  crowd  into  the 
Convention,  bearing  the  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

THE    RAIL    CANDIDATE 

FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  1860. 

Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000  made  in 
1830  by  John  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln. 
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The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous  burst  of  applause 
went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  "wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  called  out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  He 
stated  that,  some  thirty  years  ago,  then  just  emigrating  to  the 
State,  he  stopped  with  his  mother's  family,  for  one  season,  in  what 
is  now  Macon  county;  that  be  built  a  cabin,  split  rails,  and  culti- 
vated a  small  farm  down  on  the  Sangamon  river,  some  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Decatur.  These,  he  was  informed,  were  taken  from 
that  fence:  but,  whether  they  were  or  not,  he  had  mauled  many, 
and  better  ones,  since  he  had  grown  to  manhood. 

From  Macon  county  he  removed  to  a  settlement  called  New 
Salem,  which  was  then  in  Sangamon,  but  now  in  Menard  county. 
It  was  at  New  Salem  that  Judge  Douglas  says  he  first  knew  Lincoln, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  read  here  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
speeches,  made  in  the  Illinois  campaign  in  1858,  at  Ottawa: 

"In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  platform,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it, 
I  mean  nothing  personally  disrespectful  or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known  him  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  There  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  us  when  we  first 
got  acquainted.  We  were  both  comparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a 
strange  land.  I  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a  flourishing  grocery- 
keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  occupation  than  I  was  in  mine, 
and  hence  more  fortunate  in  this  world's  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  per- 
form with  ad  mi  ruble  skill  everything  which  they  undertake.'" — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  69. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  extract  is  worthy  of  especial 
note.  Such  a  compliment  extorted  from  his  bitterest  adversary 
has  a  greatly  enhanced  value.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  have  under- 
taken the  administration  of  the  Government  of  this  great  country, 
the  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  that 

"Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  perform  with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they 
undertake." 

Again:  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  January  23,  1860,  refers  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of  "the  ablest 
and  most  clearheaded  men"  of  the  Republican  party. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  here,  to  let  the  following  reply  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln  be  heard  in  regard  to  his  being  a  "flourishing  grocery- 
keeper:" 

"The  Judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  being  a  'grocery- keeper.' 
I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  I  had  been;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept 
a  grocery  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow." 

Now  it  is  proposed,  that  as  Lincoln  spent  a  "part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow,"  he  shall  spend  the 
whole  of  four  winters,  at  least,  in  a  large  white  house  at  the  head  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  having  broken  out,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
among  the  first  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers  for  that  service, 
and  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Returning  from  that  cam- 
paign, he  began  in  earnest  to  devote  the  energies  of  his  great  in- 
tellect and  superior  will  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  first 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  surveying,  but  the  demand  for 
his  services  in  that  line  of  business  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  up  his  mathematical  and  sur- 
veying instruments  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  sold  on  execution. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  misfortune,  then  it  was  he  commenced 
the  study  of  that  profession  upon  which  he  has  conferred  so  much 
honor,  and  in  which  he  has  attained  so  great  a  distinction.  Bor- 
rowing a  few  elementary  law  books,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  profession  by  the  dim  light  thrown  out  from  the  fireplace  of  a 
log  cabin. 

In  1836  he  was  placed  in  nomination,  by  the  Whigs  of  Sanga- 
mon county,  for  a  seat  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which 
then  met  at  Vandalia.  He  was  elected,  and  gave  early  evidence  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  his  skill  and  power  as  a  de- 
bater. He  was  elected,  and  served  two  subsequent  sessions. 
Wider  avenues  were  now  opened  to  him  in  the  acquisition  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  he  improved 
to  the  utmost.  Changing  his  residence  from  a  precinct  in  the 
county  to  Springfield,  which  had  then  become  the  capital  of  the 
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State,  and  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  embarked  in  his  profession.  His  success  was  immediate. 
He  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law  almost  in- 
tuitive, and  his  arguments  were  marked  by  strength  of  reasoning, 
keenness  of  logic,  a  rough  eloquence,  and  a  flow  of  wit  and  humor. 
His  fairness  to  his  adversary,  bis  disdain  of  all  the  little  tricks 
which  sometimes  disgrace  the  profession,  his  entire  candor  and 
truthfulness,  his  original  and  easy  mode  of  illustration,  made  him 
all  powerful  before  a  jury.  He  now  ranks  as  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  lawyer  in  the  State. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  great  campaign 
of  1840.  He  was  then  an  elector  on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket. 
He  stumped  all  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  State  with  great 
effect,  travelling  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August,  shaking  with  the  ague  one  day,  and 
addressing  the  people  the  next,  and  establishing  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  popular  speakers  in  the  State,  a  reputation 
which  he  has  ever  since  maintained. 

From  1840  to  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession.  The  Clay  campaign  of  1844 
brought  him  again  into  the  political  arena,  and  he  headed  the 
Whig  electoral  ticket  in  that  canvass.  He  stumped  the  State, 
speaking  to  immense  audiences  everywhere  he  went,  winning  the 
applause  of  his  friends,  and  extorting  the  admiration  of  his  enemies, 
for  his  eloquent  and  masterly  expositions  of  the  principles  of  his 
party.  After  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  up  to  1846,  he  was  found 
devoted  to  his  profession.  In  August  of  1846  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Springfield  district,  to  succeed  Col. 
E.  D.  Baker. 

In  December,  1847,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  Congress. 
It  is  but  proper  that  his  recorded  opinions,  while  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  questions  then  agitating  the  country,  should  be 
known,  and  I  now  propose  to  briefly  review  the  record  made  by 
him  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1848, 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  capitulation  of  Monterey  meets  with  the  entire  sanction  and  appro- 
bation of  this  Congress,  and  that  the  terms  of  that  capitulation  were  as  creditable  to  the  hu- 
manity and  skill  of  the  gallant  Taylor,  as  the  achievement  of  the  victory  of  Monterey  was 
glorious  to  our  arms." 

Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  amend  by  adding 
the  words*  "in  a  war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  upon  this  amendment,  and  it  was  agreed  to — yeas  85,  nays 
81.  (Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  page  95.)  It  was  a  strict  party 
vote,  every  Whig  member  of  the  House  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
Among  the  distinguished  names  of  those  who  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment I  find  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  find  also  that  he  voted 
in  what  would  now  be  called  good  Democratic  company,  and  with 
men  who  are  at  the  present  time  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  who  have  never  been  denounced  as  traitors, 
taking  sides  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
Clingman,  at  present  a  Democratic  Senator  from  North  Carolina; 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  several  Congresses 
prior  to  the  present  one;  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Georgia, 
now  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State;  Hon. 
Daniel  M.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina,  late  Minister  to  Spain, 
now  a  Democrat;  and  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  the  present  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  all  of  whom  served  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress — with  whom  Mr.  Toombs  says, 
in  a  late  speech,  he  had  an  "agreeable  acquaintance,"  and  all  of 
whom  voted  precisely  as  Lincoln  did,  for  this  amendment  of  Mr. 
Ashmun. 

In  regard  to  this  vote,  I  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Lincoln  speak  for 
himself.  In  replying  to  a  speech  of  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  cele- 
brated campaign  in  our  State  in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"And  so  I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  is  equally  at  fault,  when  he  charges  me,  at  the  time 
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when  I  was  in  Congress,  of  having  opposed  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  war. 
The  Judge  did  not  make  his  charge  very  distinctly;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  he  can  prove  by  re- 
ferring to  the  record.  You  remember  I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever  the  Democratic 
party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or  land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the 
soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.  You  can 
think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth;  and  the  Judge  has 
the  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he  by  a  general  charge  conveys  the  idea  that 
I  withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  anything 
else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a  con- 
sultation of  the  records  will  prove  to  him." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  75. 

In  a  speech  in  this  House,  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1848,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  referring  to  the  same  matter,  spoke  in  the  following  lan- 
guage of  truth,  eloquence,  and  patriotism: 

"If,  when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  become  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our 
money  and  our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had 
our  votes  here  for  all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you  have  had  the  services, 
the  blood,  and  the  lives,  of  our  political  brethren,  in  every  trial,  and  on  every  field.  The 
beardless  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble  and  the  distinguished — you  have  had  them. 
Through  suffering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they  have  endured  and  fought  and  fell 
with  you.  Clay  and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to  be  returned.  From  the  State  of  my 
own  residence,  besides  other  worthy  but  less  known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marshall,  Morrison, 
Baker,  and  Hardin;  they  all  fought,  and  one  fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best 
Whig  man. 

Nor  were  the  Whigs  few  in  number,  or  laggard  in  the  day  of  danger.  In  that  fearful, 
bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man's  hard  task  was  to  beat  back 
five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five  high  officers  who  perished,  four  were  Whigs. 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  comparison  between  the  lion-hearted  Whigs  and 
Democrats  who  fought  there.  On  other  occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers  and  privates 
on  that  occasion,  I  doubt  not  the  proportion  was  different.  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  all.  I 
think  of  all  those  brave  men  as  Americans,  in  whose  proud  fame,  as  an  American,  I  too  have  a 
share.  Many  of  them,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  are  my  constituents  and  personal  friends;  and 
I  thank  them — more  than  thank  them — one  and  all,  for  the  high,  imperishable  honor  they 
have  conferred  on  our  common  State." — Congressional  Globe,  vol.  19,  page  1042. 

Such  being  the  patriotic  and  consistent  position  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  the  war,  when  the  bill  for  supplies  for  our  army  in  Mexico 
came  up  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1848,  his  vote  is  of  course  found 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill.     (Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  page  445. ) 

Following  this  up,  we  find  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  watchful  of  the 
interests  of  the  soldier,  proposing  to  extend  the  bounty  land  act, 
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not  only  so  far  as  regarded  the  volunteers  to  Mexico,  but  to  the 
war-worn  veterans  of  1812;  thus  putting  in  motion  that  great 
measure  of  public  justice  which  was  finally  meted  out  to  those 
brave  and  patriotic  men.  On  the  proposition  to  amend  the  bounty 
land  law  of  February  11,  1847,  which  was  passed  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln became  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  as  follows: 

"If  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  now,  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  it  done — concurring  as  he  did  generally  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
[Mr.  Johnson]  that  the  postponement  might  jeopard  the  safety  of  the  proposition.  If,  how- 
ever, a  reference  was  to  be  made,  he  wished  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
several  subjects  desired  by  gentlemen  to  be  embraced  in  amendments  to  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  first  amendment  desired  by  members  of  this  House 
had  for  its  only  object  to  give  bounty  lands  to  such  persons  as  had  served  for  a  time  as  privates, 
but  had  never  been  discharged  as  such,  because  promoted  to  office.  That  subject,  and  no 
other,  was  embraced  in  this  bill.  There  were  some  others  who  desired,  while  they  were  legis- 
lating on  this  subject,  that  they  should  also  give  bounty  lands  to  the  volunteers  of  the  war  of 
1812.  His  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Evans]  said  there  were  no  such  men.  He  [Mr.  L.] 
did  not  say  there  were  many,  but  he  was  very  confident  there  were  some.  His  friend  from 
Kentucky  near  him  [Mr.  Gaines]  told  him  he  himself  was  one. 

"There  was  still  another  proposition  touching  this  matter:  that  was,  that  persons  entitled 
to  bounty  land  should  by  law  be  entitled  to  locate  these  lands  in  parcels,  and  not  be  required  to 
locate  them  in  one  body,  as  was  provided  by  the  existing  law. 

"Now,  he  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  bill  embracing  these  separate  propositions,  which  he 
intended  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  all  these  bills  in  the  House,  or  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  at  some  suitab'e  time.  If  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  act  at  once  on  this  separate  proposition,  he  repeated  that,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  he  should  prefer  it,  lest  they  should  lose  all.  But  if  there  was  to  be  a  reference, 
he  desired  to  introduce  his  bill  embracing  the  three  propositions — thus  enabling  the  Committee 
and  the  House  to  act  at  the  same  time,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  upon  all." — Con- 
gressional Globe,  vol.  18,  page  550. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  favored  the  bill 
before  the  House,  but  he  proposed  embracing  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  also  to  authoiize  the  soldier  to  locate  his  land  in 
parcels,  and  not  be  obliged  to  locate  it  in  one  body;  a  most  just  and 
liberal  proposition. 

On  the  great  question  of  rivers  and  harbors,  Mr.  Lincoln  is 

eminently  sound  and  practical,  and  his  views  must  meet  with  the 

approbation  of  the  country.     On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1848,  he 

made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  message  of 
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President  Polk  vetoing  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  In  reply  to  that 
part  of  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk  touching  the  suggestion  of  a  change 
of  the  Constitution,  he  made  the  following  observations,  which 
should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people : 

"As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  would  do  much  better  to  let  it  alone.  No  slight  occasion 
should  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take  the  first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of 
altering  it.  Better  rather  habituate  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable.  It  can  scarcely 
be  made  better  than  it  is.  New  provisions  would  introduce  new  difficulties,  and  thus  create 
and  increase  appetite  for  still  further  change.  No,  sir;  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  New  hands  have 
never  touched  it.  The  men  who  made  it  have  done  their  work,  and  have  passed  away.  Who 
shall  improve  on  what  they  did?" 

After  conclusively  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  message, 
Mr.  Lincoln  proceeds  with  the  following  eminently  practical  sug- 
gestions: 

"Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  way.  The 
tendency  to  undue  expansion  is  unquestionably  the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do  something, 
and  still  not  to  do  too  much,  is  the  desideratum.  Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of 
suggestion.  The  late  Silas  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  contributed  his, 
which  was  worth  something;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which  may  be  worth  nothing.  At 
all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money. 
I  am  against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Congress 
shall  first  determine  hoiv  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improvements;  then 
apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects.  So  far,  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  deter- 
mine which  are  the  most  important?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of  interests.  I  shall 
be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important  than  mine,  and  vice 
versa.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same  statistical  information  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information 
we  shall  have  a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  no  wise  subject  to  whim,  caprice,  or 
local  interest.  The  prelimited  amount  of  means  will  save  us  from  doing  too  much,  and  the 
statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we  do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared." — Congressional  Globe,  vol.  19,  page  709. 

On  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  by  the  House, 
August  11,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  is  found  in  the  affirmative. 
(Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  page  1062.) 

The  tariff  question  was  not  up  in  Congress  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's term  of  service,  but  he  nevertheless  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  himself  upon  the  record  in  favor  of  protecting  the  great  in- 
terests of  American  labor. 
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Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  "Tariff  Andy," 
on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1848,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  reporting  a  bill  increasing  the  duties  on  foreign  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  and  on  such 
foreign  manufactures  as  are  now  coming  into  ruinous  competition  with  American  labor." 

Upon  the  question  being  taken,  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  in  the 
affirmative.     {Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  page  852.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  slavery  prohibition  in  the  Territories,  and  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  them.  He  voted  for  the  amendment  to  the  Oregon 
bill,  which  extended  the  ordinance  of  1787  over  Oregon  Territory, 
and  for  the  bill  thus  amended.  {Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  page 
1027.) 

Such  is  the  record  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  all  the  important 
matters  before  Congress  while  he  was  a  member.  Though  serving 
his  constituents  with  ability  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  friends,  he  declined  a  renomination,  preferring  the 
quiet  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyments  of  private  life, 
to  the  blandishments  of  office  and  the  turmoil  of  political  strife. 
Yet,  such  was  his  interest  in  political  matters,  and  so  deeply  did  he 
feel  the  importance  to  the  country  of  the  success  of  the  principles 
he  upheld,  that  he  actively  participated  in  the  Presidential  contest 
of  1852. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  1854,  called  Mr. 
Lincoln  again  into  the  field  of  politics,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  great  contest  of  that  year,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character 
and  the  power  of  his  will.  Stumping  the  State  in  all  directions,  and 
speaking  to  immense  audiences,  he  awakened  the  people  to  the 
aggressive  character  of  that  legislation,  and  called  on  them  to  re- 
buke that  "ruthless  hand"  which  dared  to  break  down  that  sacred 
compromise,  and  which,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Douglas,  "was 
akin  to  the  Constitution,  and  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 
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Upon  the  Legislature  elected  that  year  devolved  the  duty  of 
electing  an  United  States  Senator,  in  the  place  of  General  Shields, 
who  had  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The  Whigs  and  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  constituted  a  majority  of  both  branches  of 
that  Legislature,  but  five-sixths  of  this  majority  had  been  Whigs, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  their  first  choice  for  Senator.  The  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  presented  Judge  Trumbull  as  a  candidate, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  finding  after  the  balloting  commenced  that  the 
continuance  of  his  name  before  the  joint  Convention  might  result 
in  the  election  of  the  Nebraska  Democratic  candidate,  magnan- 
imously withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  earnestly  entreated  his 
friends  to  elect  Judge  Trumbull,  an  Anti-Nebraska  Democrat, 
whose  subsequent  career  in  the  Senate  has  been  marked  by  great 
ability,  and  by  strict  fidelity  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  elected 
him. 

In  1856,  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  was  fully  inaugu- 
rated as  a  State  organization  at  the  Bloomington  Convention,  held 
in  May  of  that  year.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  at  that  Convention, 
and  gave  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  great  name  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  party,  and  to  a  bold  and  emphatic  declaration  of 
principles.  His  speech  upon  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
masterly  efforts  of  his  life,  and  carried  conviction  to  all  minds, 
stirring  up  the  Convention  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and 
nerving  every  man  with  resolute  determination.  He  was  placed 
on  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  as  an  elector  at  large,  associated 
with  Frederic  Hecker,  the  German  patriot  and  orator,  who  had 
fought  for  liberty  in  his  native  land,  and  whose  eloquence  awak- 
ened in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  the  highest  emotions  of  pa- 
triotism. 

In  that  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  again  canvassed  that  State, 
laboring  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal;  and  it  could  truly  be  said 
of  him, 

"No  dangers  daunted,  and  no  labors  tired." 
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Though  Mr.  Buchanan  carried  the  State,  yet  the  entire  Re- 
publican State  ticket  was  elected. 

Great  interest  centred  in  the  election  of  1858 — the  Legislature 
to  be  elected  was  to  name  a  successor  to  Judge  Douglas  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
for  that  year,  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  officers,  with  entire 
unanimity  and  amid  unbounded  enthusiasm  designated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  for  United  States 
Senator,  to  succeed  Judge  Douglas.  Of  all  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Republicans  in  the  State,  such  was  the  hold  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  the  party,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  masses  to  his  in- 
terests, that  no  other  name  was  suggested  or  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  candidacy  for  Senator. 

I  will  now  allude  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  cam- 
paign of  1858,  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  which  assumed  nation- 
al proportions,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  by  the  ability  and  vigor  of  the  discussions  and  the  intense 
excitement  which  attended  the  canvass.  All  the  great  questions 
that  now  agitate  the  country  were  fully  and  elaborately  discussed 
in  their  debates,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  on  those  questions  can 
be  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  understood  by  a  reference  thereto. 

In  a  discussion  at  Freeport,  in  my  own  district,  at  which  I 
was  present,  Mr.  Douglas  submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  series  of  in- 
terrogatories, embracing  all  the  various  propositions  involved  in 
the  question  of  slavery.  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  extract 
the  questions  and  answers  from  a  recent  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Benjamin],  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  together  with  his  comment  thereon.  Speaking  of  that 
canvass,  Mr.  Benjamin  says: 

"In  that  contest,  the  two  candidates  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  went  before  their  people.  They  agreed  to  discuss  the  issues;  they  put  questions  to 
each  other  for  answer;  and  I  must  say  here,  for  I  must  be  just  to  all,  that  I  have  been  surprised 
in  the  examination  that  I  made  again  within  the  last  few  days  of  this  discussion  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  to  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  far  more  conservative  man,  unless  he 
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has  since  changed  his  opinions,  than  I  had  supposed  him  to  be.     There  was  no  dodging  on  his 
part.     Mr.  Douglas  started  with  his  questions.     Here  they  are,  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  answers: 

"Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor 
of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law. 

"Question  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854, 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union. 

"Question  3.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

"Question  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"Question  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  States? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  differ- 
ent States. 

"Question  6.  I  desiie  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line? 

"Answer.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Territories. 

"Question  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein? 

"Answer.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  teiritory;  and,  in  any  given 
case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acqui- 
sition would  or  would  not  aggravate  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves." — Debates  of  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  p.  88. 

"It  is  impossible,  Mr.  President,  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion  with  the  man,  not  to 
admire  the  perfect  candor  and  frankness  wit  li  u  hieh  i  hese  answers  were  «,riven;  no  equivocation 
— no  evasion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  compliments  paid  by  the 
distinguished  Louisiana  Senator  to  the  candor  and  frankness  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  extort  expres- 
sions of  admiration  from  his  opponents,  for  the  fairness  and  candor 
of  his  arguments,  both  in  political  discussion  and  at  the  bar.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  that 
he  stated  the  propositions  and  arguments  of  his  adversary  so  fully 
and  fairly,  that  but  little  further  was  necessary  to  be  said. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  heard 
further  on  these  questions  and  answers,  and  in  explanation  of 
them,  and  in  the  same  discussion,  he  says: 

"Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived,  upon  an  examination  of  these  questions  and  an- 
swers, that  so  far  I  have  only  answered  thai  I  was  not  pledged  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The 
Judge  has  not  framed  his  interrogatories  to  ask  me  anything  more  than  this,  and  I  have  an- 
swered in  strict  accordance  with  the  interrogatories,  and  have  answered  truly  that  I  am  not 
pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  answered.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to 
hang  upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interrogatory.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  take  up  at  least  some 
of  these  quest  ions,  and  state  what  I  really  think  upon  them. 

"As  to  the  first  one  in  regard  to  I  he  Fugitive  Slave  law,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say,  and 
I  do  not  now. hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  Fugitive  Slave  law.  Having 
said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  Fugitive  Slave  law,  further  than 
that  I  think  it  should  have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  per- 
tain to  it,  without  lessening  ils  efficiency.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation  in 
regard  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a 
new  subject  of  agitation  upon  the  geneial  question  of  slavery. 

"In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever 
to  be  put  in  a  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
know  that  there  would  nevei  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into  the  Union;  but  I  must  add, 
that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one 
given  Territory,  and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  and  a  clear  field,  wdien  they 
come  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  Consti- 
tution, uninfluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative, 
if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

"The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  second,  it  being,  as  I  conceive, 
the  same  as  the  second. 

"The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
relation  to  that  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly  made  up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  possesses  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  abolish  it.  Yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  1  should  not,  with  my  present  views, 
be  in  favor  of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  it  would  be 
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upon  these  conditions:  First,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual.  Second,  that  it  should  be 
on  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  District,  And,  third  that  compensation  should 
be  made  to  unwilling  owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  I  would  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay,  'sweep  from  our  capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' 

"In  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here,  that  as  to  the  question  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States,  I  can  truly  answer,  as  I  have,  that  I  am 
pledged  to  nothing  about  it.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consider- 
ation that  would  make  me  feel  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as  to  hold  myself  entirely  bound 
by  it.  In  other  words,  that  question  has  never  been  prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce 
me  to  investigate  whether  we  really  have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could  investigate 
it  if  I  had  sufficient  time,  to  bring  myself  to  a  conclusion  upon  that  subject;  but  I  have  not  done 
so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to  you  here,  and  to  Judge  Douglas.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I 
should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  among  the  different  States,  I  should  still  not  be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  power 
unless  upon  some  conservative  principle,  as  I  conceive  it,  akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  is  full  and  explicit  within  itself,  and  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any  com- 
ments of  mine.  So  I  suppose,  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  there  in  my  answer  is  such  that  I 
could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illustration,  or  making  myself  better  understood,  than  the  answer 
which  I  have  placed  in  writing. 

"Now,  in  all  this,  the  Judge  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on  the  record.  I  suppose  he  had 
flattered  himself  that  I  was  really  entertaining  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and  another 
set  for  another  place — that  I  was  afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what  I  uttered  at  another.  What 
I  am  saying  here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  strongly  tending  to  Abolitionism  as  any 
audience  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe  I  am  saying  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive 
to  any  persons,  and  render  them  enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this  audi- 
ence."— Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  pages  88,  89. 

As  a  Republican,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  further  speaks  the  senti- 
ments of  his  party  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question : 

"They  look  upon  it  as  a  vast  moral  evil;  they  can  prove  it  as  such  by  the  writings  of  those 
who  gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  and  that  they  so  looked  upon  it,  and  not  as 
an  evil  merely  confining  itself  to  the  States  where  it  is  situated;  and  while  we  agree  that,  by  the 
Constitution  we  assented  to,  in  the  States  where  it  exists  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it, 
because  it  is  in  the  Constitution;  and  we  are  by  both  duty  and  inclination  to  stick  by  that  Con- 
stitution, in  all  its  letter  and  spirit,  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  The  Republican  party  is 
made  up  of  those  who,  as  far  as  they  can  peaceably,  will  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
who  will  hope  for  its  ultimate  extinction." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  19. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  word  as  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  in  regard  to  it.     He  says: 

"I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  now  repeat,  my  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
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but  I  should  be  allowed  to  state  the  nature  of  that  opposition;  and  I  ask  your  indulgence  while 
I  do  so.  What  is  fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge  Douglas  has  used,  'resistance  to  the  deci- 
sion?' I  do  not  resist  it.  If  I  wanted  to  take  Dred  Scott  from  his  master,  I  would  be  inter- 
fering with  property,  and  that  terrible  difficulty,  that  Judge  Douglas  speaks  of,  of  interfering 
with  property  would  arise.  But  I  am  doing  no  such  thing  as  that;  but  all  that  I  am  doing  is 
refusing  to  obey  it  as  a  political  rule.  If  I  were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  Territory,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  I  would  vote  that  it  should.  That  is  what  I  would  do.  Judge  Douglas  said  last 
night,  that  before  the  decision  he  might  advance  his  opinion,  and  it  might  be  contrary  to  the 
decision  when  it  was  made;  but  after  it  was  made,  he  would  abide  by  it  until  it  was  reversed. 
Just  so.  We  let  this  property  abide  by  the  decision,  but  we  will  try  to  reverse  that  decision. 
We  will  try  to  put  it  where  Judge  Douglas  would  not  object,  for  he  says  he  will  obey  it  until  it 
is  reversed.  Somebody  has  to  reverse  that  decision,  since  it  is  made,  and  we  mean  to  reverse 
it,  and  we  mean  to  do  it  peaceably. 

"What  are  the  uses  of  decisions  of  courts?  They  have  two  uses.  As  rules  of  property, 
they  have  two  uses.  First,  they  decide  upon  the  question  before  the  court.  They  decide  in 
this  case  that  Dred  Scott  is  a  slave.  Nobody  resists  that.  Not  only  that,  but  they  say  to 
everybody  else,  that  persons  standing  just  as  Dred  Scott  stands,  are  as  he  is.  That  is,  they  say 
that  when  a  question  comes  up  upon  another  person,  it  will  be  so  decided  again,  unless  the  court 
decides  in  another  way,  unless  the  court  overrules  its  decision.  Well,  we  mean  to  do  what  we 
can  to  have  the  court  decide  the  other  way.  That  is  one  thing  we  mean  to  try  to  do." — Lincoln 
and  Douglas  Debates,  page  20. 

In  regard  to  what  would  be  the  course  of  the  Republican  party 
towards  our  Southern  brethren  in  the  event  of  its  accession  to 
power,  Mr.  Lincoln,  addressing  himself  to  Kentuckians,  said  in 
his  Cincinnati  speech: 

"We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madi- 
son, treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institu- 
tion; to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution;  and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to 
the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may, 
according  to  the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We 
mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us,  other 
than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognise  and  bear  in  mind  always  that 
you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you 
accordingly." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  263. 

In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  Mr.  Lincoln  further  says: 

"I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and  the  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon 
the  footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a 
difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the 
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superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  75. 

The  result  of  that  contest  is  known.  The  Republican  State 
ticket  was  triumphantly  elected.  Mr.  Lincoln  triumphed  by  the 
popular  voice.  The  candidates  for  the  Legislature  friendly  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  received  more  votes  than  the  candidates  friendly  to  Judge 
Douglas,  and  Lincoln  was  only  defeated  for  Senator  by  an  in- 
iquitous and  unjust  apportionment,  which  stifled  the  voice  of  the 
majority. 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Lincoln  candidates  for  the 

Legislature,    was 125,375 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Douglas  candidates  for  the 

Legislature,  was 121,190 

Lincoln  leading  Douglas  in  the  popular  vote  .      .      .         4,185 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  adverted  to  the  private 
history  and  public  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  both  commend  him  to 
the  country  as  a  worthy  candidate,  of  a  great  and  patriotic  party, 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  nomination  has  touched 
the  popular  heart,  and  has  been  received  with  approbation  every- 
where. The  masses  of  the  people  are  rallying  under  the  flag  of 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  they  will  bear  him  to  the  Presidential 
chair  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Dissatisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  Chicago  Convention  now  only  exists  among  our  Dem- 
ocratic brethren.  They  profess  to  think  we  did  not  nominate  the 
proper  man,  and  shed  "crocodile  tears"  over  the  defeat  of  the  nom- 
ination of  a  candidate  whom  they  have  hunted  through  his  whole 
political  career  by  a  persistent  malignity,  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Such  sympathy,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  no  new  thing.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clay 
when  General  Taylor  was  nominated  over  him  in  1848.  The  Dem- 
ocrats were  then  very  much  troubled  at  the  great  mistake  the 
Whigs  made  in  throwing  overboard  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Clay, 
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and  nominating  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista.  I  know  of  no  better 
reply  to  all  this,  than  Mr.  Lincoln  made  in  a  speech  in  this  House 
on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1848: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  we  are 
content  with  our  position,  content  with  our  company,  and  content  with  our  candidate;  and 
that,  although  they  in  their  generous  sympathy  think  we  ought  to  be  miserable,  we  really  are 
not,  and  that  they  may  dismiss  the  great  anxiety  they  have  on  our  account." — Congressional 
Globe,  vol.  19,  page  1043. 

The  Republican  party  prefers  to  make  its  own  nominations, 
as  it  is  able  to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way.  This 
party  is  the  most  imposing  reunion  of  men  for  a  patriotic  object 
which  this  country  has  ever  known.  All  good  men,  of  all  parties, 
who  desire  to  see  the  Government  rescued  from  its  present  deg- 
radation, and  who  would  stay  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  can 
unite  upon  the  candidates  and  the  platform  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. The  hope  which  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed,  in  the  Illinois 
campaign  of  1858,  should  be  realized  in  the  great  contest  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered.  In  his  speech  at  Freeport,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

"For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that  all  of  us,  entertaining  a  common  sentiment  in  opposition  to 
what  appears  to  us  a  design  to  nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavery,  will  waive  minor  differences 
on  questions  which  either  belong  to  the  dead  past  or  the  distant  future,  and  all  pull  together 
in  this  struggle." — Lincoln  and  Douglas,  page  107. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  bring  with  it  great 
duties  and  grave  responsibilities.  A  strict  observance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  an  inflexible  administration  of  the  law  must  be  its 
rule.  It  must  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government;  repress  with  a  vigorous  hand  all  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  its  administration;  bring  about  fraternal 
feeling,  reanimate  industry,  clear  out  the  pathways,  and  spread 
the  sails  of  commerce.  It  must  save  the  common  Territories  of 
the  United  States  from  the  curse  of  slavery ;  re-establish  the  public 
credit,  and  restore  confidence  between  man  and  man.  The  im- 
mediate re-establishment  of  the  public  good  must  be  its  first  great 
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object,  and  the   peace    and   prosperity    of    the  country   will   be 
assured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  but  little  in  public  life,  and  he  will  come 
into  the  Presidential  chair  "fresh  from  the  people,"  with  "no 
friends  to  reward,  and  no  enemies  to  punish."  He  has  no  com- 
plications with  politicians,  cliques,  or  factions,  and  no  outstanding 
promises  requiring  redemption.  One  of  the  people,  taken  up  by  the 
people,  he  will  be  the  President  of  the  people.  In  him  there  are 
united  the  elements  which  challenged  the  confidence  of  the  Con- 
vention which  nominated  him,  and  of  the  people  who  will  elect  him. 
He  is  emphatically  a  representative  man,  and  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  he  is  the  type  of 
the  virtues  which  belong  to  a  great  Republic.  There  is  an  inflexible 
patriotism  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  the  incorruptibility  of  Repub- 
lican principles  in  his  soul.  He  has  doctrines,  not  hatreds,  and  is 
without  ambition,  except  to  do  good  and  serve  his  country. 

In  these  days,  when  corruption,  prodigality,  and  venality 
have  reached  the  very  vitals  of  the  Government,  the  people  have 
at  last  found  an  honest  man  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were  founded;  a  man  whose 
name  has  ever  been  the  synonym  of  probity  and  honor — whose 
reputation,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  is  without  blemish, 
as  his  public  career  is  without  reproach.  No  man  ever  has,  and 
no  man  ever  can,  place  his  ringer  upon  a  single  dishonorable  or  im- 
proper act  of  his  life.  He  stands  to-day,  as  a  private  citizen  and 
public  man,  unassailed  and  unassailable — 

"An  Honest  Man,  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Of  no  man  can  it  more  truly  be  said: 

"His  life  is  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  manl" 
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REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM    ADOPTED    BY    THE    CHICAGO    CONVENTION, 
MAY    17,    1860 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican Electors  of  the  United  States,  in  Convention  assembled, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our 
country,  unite  in  the  following  declarations: 

First.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four 
years  has  fully  established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  or- 
ganization and  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the 
causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are  permanent  in  their  nature, 
and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional triumph. 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promul- 
gated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  re- 
publican institutions;  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served; and  that  we  reassert  "these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Third.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its 
unprecedented  increase  in  population;  its  surprising  development 
of  material  resources;  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth;  its  happi- 
ness at  home  and  its  honor  abroad ;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
schemes  for  disunion,  ccme  from  whatever  source  they  may;  and 
we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress has  littered  or  countenanced  a  threat  of  disunion,  so  often 
made  by  Democratic  members  of  Congress  without  rebuke  and 
with  applause  from  their  political  associates;  and  we  denounce 
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those  threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their 
ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  Government, 
and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  an  indignant  people  strongly  to  rebuke  and  forever 
silence. 

Fourth.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control 
its  own  domestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively, is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  faith  depends;  and  we  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  Democratic  Administration  has  far 
exceeded  our  worst  apprehensions  in  its  measureless  subserviency 
to  the  exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  is  especially  evident  in 
its  desperate  exertions  to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the 
personal  relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  un- 
qualified property  in  persons — in  its  attempted  enforcement  every- 
where, on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and 
the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  in- 
terest, and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  in- 
trusted to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless 
extravagance  which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government;  that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability 
is  indispensable  to  arrest  the  system  of  plunder  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury by  favored  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  developments 
of  fraud  and  conuption  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an 
entire  change  of  Administration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Seventh.     That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution  of  its 
own  force  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the 
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United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with 
the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself,  with  contempora- 
neous exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  country. 

Eighth,  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  Freedom;  that  as  our  republican  fathers, 
when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  or- 
dained that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legis- 
lation, whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and 
we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or 
of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  per- 
versions of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  a  burning 
shame  to  our  country  and  age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression 
of  that  execrable  traffic. 

Tenth.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  their  Federal  Governors 
of  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  boasted  Democratic  principles  of  non-intervention  and  popular 
sovereignty,  embodied  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  a 
denunciation  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be  immediately  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and 
adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Twelfth.     That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of 
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the  General  Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy 
requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  duties  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country;  and 
we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges,  which  secures  to 
the  working  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to 
others  of  the  public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any 
view  of  the  free  homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as 
paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty;  and  we  demand  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  homestead 
measure  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any 
change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by  which 
the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants  from 
foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving 
a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Fifteenth.  That  the  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  security  of  an  existing  commerce,  are  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by  an  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country;  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid 
in  its  construction;  and  that,  as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  over- 
land mail  should  be  promptly  established. 

Seventeenth.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive 
principles  and  views,  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  how- 
ever differing  on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us 
in  their  affirmance  and  support. 
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WHAT  times  are  these  in  which  we  live!  What  tragedies  are 
we  compelled  to  witness!  The  President  of  a  free  people 
assassinated  in  his  own  capital!  A  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  chief  rulers  of  the  nation,  and  thus  paralyze  or  destroy  the 
Government!  Our  flag,  that  so  lately  waved  joyfully  in  the  breeze, 
now  draped  in  mourning;  our  bells,  that  rang  out  paeans  of  victory, 
tolling  for  sorrow;  our  nation  in  tears,  that  but  yesterday  was  jubi- 
lant and  triumphing!  In  what  age,  in  what  country  do  we  live, 
that  such  catastrophes  are  realities?  If  the  sun  had  been  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  the  horror  would  scarcely 
have  been  more  dreadful.  Passion  Week  is  henceforth  to  be 
doubly  significant  as  commemorative  of  a  nation's  agony,  and 
Good  Friday  will  be  shrouded  in  a  deeper  gloom  from  association 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  most  beloved  of  magistrates.  It  is  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  public  loss.  It  is  a  stab  at  every  loyal  heart, 
as  well  as  at  the  cause  of  order,  civilization  and  liberty.  God 
speaks  to  us  by  such  events;  and  it  becomes  us  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  his  providence,  as  well  as  to  his  written  word. 

The  first  impression  that  is  made  upon  us,  after  we  have  re- 
covered from  the  shock  which  well-nigh  overwhelmed  us,  is  the 
feeling  of  mingled  astonishment  and  shame  at  the  baseness  and 
enormity  of  the  crime.  We  see  of  what  wickedness  man  is  capable. 
Human  nature  seems  disgraced.  The  principal  villain  was  not  an 
ignorant,  but  a  cultivated  man.  He  had  no  personal  provocation. 
The  object  of  his  dastardly  and  deadly  aim  was  the  representative 
and  instrument  of  the  people,  who  had  given  the  least  cause  for 
the  assault.  If  such  a  deed  had  been  perpetrated  under  a  des- 
potism, during  the  Dark  Ages,  we  might  not  have  wondered.  But 
that  it  should  have  occurred  here,  in  this  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ,  in  this  enlightened  land,  under  the  most  liberal  form  of 
government,  at  the  hand  of  one  intelligent,  refined  apparently, 
and  even  accomplished,  proves  the  iniquity  which  man  may  com- 
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mit,  and  the  inadequacy  of  mere  culture  to  prevent  it.  Edu- 
cation, indeed,  only  enables  the  criminal  to  be  more  artful  and  more 
successful.  The  arch-fiend  himself  has  consummate  power  and 
intellect.  It  is  the  moral  sentiments  alone  that  control  the  will 
and  the  life.  As  man  may  rise  in  the  scale  till  he  reach  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  so  he  may  sink  till  he  ap- 
proximates the  devils.  The  character  of  Judas  is  now  less  difficult 
to  understand.  He  was  only  a  betrayer,  not  a  murderer.  Here 
however,  was  a  parricide  as  well  as  a  traitor. 

"Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange  and  unnatural." 

It  was  an  attempt  at  the  life  of  the  nation  in  the  person  of  its  Chief 
Magistrate.  On  the  very  day  upon  which  our  flag  was  replaced  at 
Sumter  as  the  symbol  of  the  national  authority,  the  head  of  the 
nation  was  struck  down  in  Washington.  It  is  a  matter  of  humili- 
ation as  well  as  sorrow  for  us  as  a  people.  Those  who  hold  their 
power  by  force  against  the  will  of  their  subjects  now  seem  to  say 
to  us,  "Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  become  like 
unto  us?"  We  never  believed  it  possible  that  the  spirit  of  assassi- 
nation could  exist  among  us,  since  we  publicly  declared  that  rulers 
derive  all  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
can  hardly  hear  with  patience  of  the  deification  of  human  nature; 
that  men  are  all  embryo  saints;  that  sin  is  only  stumbling,  neces- 
sary to  man's  development,  and  deserving  only  of  pity,  but  not  of 
punishment.  As  this  war  has  forever  silenced  the  advocates  of 
peace,  so  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  views  which 
represent  the  criminal  as  merely  unfortunate,  and  the  assassin  as 
only  a  less  fully  developed  Christian. 

If  we  turn  now  to  contemplate  our  great  loss,  we  cannot  but 
admire  and  bless  that  signal  Providence  which  selected  one  who 
was  the  son  of  a  "poor  white"  in  a  slave  State,  and  who  grew  up  in 
a  log-cabin  in  a  WTestern  wilderness,  to  be  the  ruler  of  this  great 
nation  in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history.     Abraham  Lincoln 
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was  pre-eminently  the  product  of  our  institutions.  Not  graceful 
or  refined,  not  always  using  the  English  language  correctly,  so  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  degree  from  Harvard  College,  he  has  proved 
to  be  the  very  man  for  the  times;  and  he  has  won  a  place  in  the 
opinion  of  foreign  critics  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen, 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Washington.  He  had  the  greatness 
of  goodness;  not  a  powerful  or  a  brilliant  intellect,  but  plain,  prac- 
tical good  sense,  a  sincere  purpose  to  do  right,  an  eminently  cath- 
olic spirit  that  was  ready  to  listen  to  all  sides,  and  a  firm,  unshaken 
belief  in  the  expediency  of  justice.  He  believed  in  God,  and  in 
the  victory  of  truth  and  righteousness.  And  when  so  many  of  our 
distinguished  men  have  employed  their  talents  to  defend  iniquity 
and  to  bolster  up  injustice,  when  so  many  of  our  Presidents  have 
encouraged  corruption  and  intrigues,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
was  most  auspicious  that  we  had  in  the  chair  of  state  one  whose 
honesty  was  unquestionable,  and  whose  patriotism  was  above  all 
doubt.  Hence  he  proved  such  a  skilful  pilot,  because  he  pursued 
so  straight  a  course;  no  man  who  ever  wielded  such  power  having 
had  so  few  enemies.  Considering  that  his  life  was  menaced  before 
he  was  inaugurated,  and  that  he  was  constantly  in  peril,  it  is  won- 
derful that  he  was  spared  so  long.  But  his  work  is  done.  He 
lived  to  restore  the  old  flag  to  the  spot  where  it  had  been  stricken 
down,  and  to  tread  the  streets  of  the  conquered  capital.  He  has 
now  gone  to  join  the  great  army  of  which  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  country,  and  with 
whom  he  will  ever  be  associated  as  the  chief  martyr.  Providence 
did  not  permit  him  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  our  liberties;  but  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  its  foundations,  to  see  its  outlines  and  its  glorious 
proportions,  and  to  behold  all  nations  and  races  worshipping  in  it. 
No  greater  treasure  could  be  left  to  us  than  the  legacy  of  his  ser- 
vices and  his  example. 

It  is  impossible  that  one  man  could  have  concocted,  matured, 
and  executed  such  a  crime.     There  was  a  cause  behind,  and  this 
act  was  only  the  "crest  of  the  wave."     To  those  who  are  familiar 
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with  the  society  of  the  South,  this  deed  did  not  occasion  surprise. 
Opinions  and  practices  prevail  there  which  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  atrocity.  Founded  on  a  system  of  injustice  which  abro- 
gates all  natural  rights  and  all  personal  relations,  which  denies 
liberty,  marriage,  knowledge  even  of  the  Bible,  murder  is  rife  there 
as  the  natural  concomitant  of  ignorance,  concubinage  and  bar- 
barism. Slavery  corrupts  the  conscience  and  relaxes  the  entire 
moral  law.  Deeds  of  violence  are  permitted  and  prompted  by  it; 
and  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  all  of  us,  that  Southern  sena- 
tors in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  publicly  threatened 
to  hang  Northern  men,  if  only  they  could  arrest  them.  The  same 
fiendish  spirit  which  massacred  our  wounded  soldiers,  which  starved 
our  prisoners,  which  endeavored  to  burn  the  women  and  children 
in  the  hotels  of  a  great  city,  renders  a  deed  like  this  neither  im- 
possible nor  improbable.  And  when  we  know  that  it  was  de- 
clared by  many  at  the  South  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  never  live  to 
be  inaugurated;  when  we  know  that  a  million  of  dollars  was  asked 
for  in  their  public  prints  as  the  price  for  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  State, — we  are  com- 
pelled to  find  here  the  instigating  cause  of  the  murder.  The 
assassin  says  in  his  letter:  "My  love  is  for  the  South  alone.  This 
country  was  formed  for  the  white,  not  for  the  black,  man.  African 
slavery  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  God  ever  bestowed  upon  a 
favored  nation." 

The  author  of  this  diabolical  act  was  not  a  rebel,  but  a  con- 
federate with  rebels;  and  his  deed  is  the  result  of  sympathy  with 
treason.  A  Northern  sympathizer  with  the  enemy  is  far  baser 
than  a  Southern  foe.  Not  daring  openly  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government,  he  opposes  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  We 
all  know  in  what  quarters  praise  has  been  given  to  the  insurgents, 
false  charges  have  been  preferred  against  the  Government,  hatred 
has  been  enkindled  against  the  blacks,  and  the  prediction  made 
that,  if  war  broke  out  between  the  North  and  South,  it  would  be 
carried  on  also  in  our  own  cities  and  towns.     These  declarations 
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have  tended  to  embarrass  our  cause,  to  weaken  the  Government, 
to  sow  dissension  at  home,  to  strengthen  our  enemies  abroad,  to 
encourage  the  South,  and  to  create  that  state  of  disaffection  which 
has  now  ripened  into  malicious  murder.  They  who  by  their  words 
have  helped  to  make  that  public  sentiment  which  has  now  mani- 
fested itself  in  act  are  morally  participants  in  the  guilt  of  it.  "He 
that  biddeth  him  God-speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  Be- 
cause treason  involves  such  prodigious  crimes,  because  this  re- 
bellion is  so  gigantic,  we  do  not  perhaps  regard  it  with  the  abhor- 
rence which  it  deserves.  Villainy  often  makes  men  bold  and  des- 
perate. But  robbery  and  murder  are  not  excusable  because  they 
are  committed  by  many  rather  than  by  few,  by  States  rather  than 
by  individuals.  One  might  perhaps  find  even  in  Satan  some 
qualities  to  admire.  The  enemy  of  the  country  is  far  more  to  be 
loathed  than  a  personal  enemy.  Jefferson  Davis  is  a  far  greater 
criminal  than  Booth,  because  a  nation  was  his  victim,  and  he  has 
sacrificed  thousands  of  lives.  The  republic  is  in  a  life  or  death 
struggle.  Public  sentiment  is  our  only  safeguard.  To  praise 
the  enemy  is  to  assist  them.  On  this  account,  men  should  be  held 
to  a  strict  responsibility  for  their  expressions.  These  may  incite 
others  to  overt  acts  of  treason.  The  North  is  full  of  persons  of 
doubtful  loyalty.  The  subtle  poison  instilled  by  slavery  is  still 
lurking  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  friends 
of  Edward  Everett  regretted  his  patriotic  course.  The  assassin 
of  the  President  has  friends  in  Boston,  and  doubtless  a  large  num- 
ber of  accomplices  throughout  the  country.  There  are  many  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  influence  who  have  no  word  of  condemnation 
for  the  rebellion.  Such  persons  are  unworthy  to  live  in  a  free 
country.  Sympathy  with  treason  is  more  dangerous  than  open  re- 
bellion. If  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked,  no  one  is  safe,  and  civil 
war  may  at  any  time  break  out  in  our  streets.  We  must  have  a 
public  opinion  which  shall  not  allow  even  the  utterance  of  disloyal 
sentiments.  Let  those  who  hold  them,  whether  they  be  foreigners 
or  natives,  be  compelled  to  silence;  or  if  they  speak,  let  them  be 
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shunned  as  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  their  race.  If  one 
can  [talk]  of  this  recent  tragedy  with  any  feeling  but  that  of 
abhorrence  for  the  actors  in  it,  and  for  the  spirit  that  prompted  it, 
let  him  be  excluded  from  society,  and  avoided  as  one  who  is  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  wickedness. 

In  our  treatment  of  the  rebels  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
way  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  There  is  a  tone  of  haughtiness  and 
contempt  which  is  but  little  different  from  that  used  by  the  South- 
erners themselves.  Sarcasm,  malice,  hate,  are  not  justifiable  even 
in  a  good  cause.  If  we  punish  a  boy  we  should  not  taunt  him. 
There  should  be  righteous  indignation,  but  not  unrighteous  and 
unChristian  resentment  and  wrath.  There  should  not  be  ven- 
geance, but  justice;  a  complete  vindication  of  the  right,  and  an 
utter  extirpation  of  the  wrong.  There  must  be  a  distinction  made 
between  the  leaders  and  the  people.  The  latter  are  to  live  with  us, 
and  must  be  conciliated  and  civilized.  The  former,  who  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  have  plotted  and  achieved  all  this  mischief, 
must  receive  no  forbearance  or  indulgence.  They  have  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  offence  known  to  the  law.  They  have  sought  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  safe  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  live  among  us,  to  destroy  our  peace  and  injure  our  prosperity. 
We  owe  it  to  posterity  that  treason  shall  be  regarded  and  punished 
as  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.  These  incendiaries  have  no  claims 
upon  us,  no  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  respect.  They  are  vipers 
which  must  be  crushed,  else  they  will  sting  the  hand  that  would 
nurse  and  feed  them.  Their  spirit  is  inexorable  and  implacable. 
Their  civil  ruler  declares  that  the  war  shall  be  continued,  that  he 
will  never  abandon  the  work,  that  no  peace  shall  be  made,  that 
again  and  again  will  he  renew  and  maintain  the  contest.  Their 
military  leader,  in  his  farewell  to  his  defeated  soldiers,  expresses 
his  increasing  admiration  of  their  constancy  and  devotion  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  says,  "You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction 
that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed." 
The  Southern  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes,  "If 
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Richmond  falls,  and  Lee  and  Johnston  are  driven  from  the  field,  it 
is  but  the  first  stage  of  the  colossal  revolution  which  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  closing  scenes  of  this  mightiest  of  revolutionary 
dramas  will  not  be  played  out,  save  in  the  times  of  our  children's 
children."  No  toleration  must  be  extended  to  men  who  continue 
to  avow  such  sentiments.  The  theory  of  State  sovereignty  must 
be  forever  annihilated.  The  curse  of  slavery  must  be  forever 
extirpated.  They  Avho  take  the  sword  must  abide  the  appeal  to 
the  sword.     This  even-handed  justice  must — 

"Commend  the  ingredients  of  their  poisoned  chalice 
To  their  own  lips." 

We  must  have  hereafter  a  stronger  government,  which  can 
deal  with  the  elements  of  treason  and  rebellion.  There  must  also 
be  more  respect  paid  to  our  rulers,  and  more  confidence  reposed  in 
them.  Party  opposition  has  been  carried  altogether  too  far. 
Prejudice  and  political  feeling  have,  in  some  persons,  well-nigh 
extinguished  patriotism.  We  find  fault  with  every  act  which  does 
not  accord  with  our  views  or  policy.  We  do  not  recognize  Govern- 
ment as  the  expression  of  Right,  and  obedience  as  a  sacred  duty. 
W7e  do  not  appreciate  our  great  men  until  they  are  taken  from  us. 
All  persons  now  unite  to  honor  the  President  when  dead,  who 
would  not  praise  him  if  he  were  living.  What  a  sad  commentary 
is  this  on  our  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  public  men!  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  a  striking  instance  of  the  unreasonableness  and  unfairness 
of  political  opponents.  He  was  blamed  by  both  extremes.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  his  successor  is  better  supported. 

In  this  country  where  the  people  rule,  every  citizen  has  a  duty 
to  perform.  The  State  requires  his  allegiance  and  his  service. 
Especially  should  the  intelligent  and  religious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity feel  under  solemn  obligation  to  give  their  influence  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  wise  and  virtuous  rulers,  in  the  support 
of  all  measures  of  sound  public  policy,  and  in  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  all  useful  institutions.  The  republic  cannot  spare  the 
voice  or  vote  of  any  of  her  good  citizens.  And  yet  a  few  persons 
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control  our  elections,  nominate  our  officers,  superintend  our  public 
interests,  and  watch  over  the  public  good!  The  withdrawal,  one 
after  another,  of  our  prominent  men,  imposes  an  added  responsi- 
bility on  those  who  remain.  When  there  are  so  many  materials 
of  discord  in  the  State,  every  one  should  exert  himself  to  maintain 
order,  liberty,  and  progress.  A  few  reckless  individuals  can  cause 
incalculable  injury  to  the  community.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.  The  organs  of  public  sentiment  must  be  true. 
The  tone  of  public  debate  must  be  candid.  The  spirit  of  public 
assemblies  must  be  loyal  and  firm.  The  best  tribute  which  we  can 
pay  to  the  memory  of  our  great  chief  is  increased  fidelity  to  the 
principles  which  he  represented.  If  his  course  commands  our  ad- 
miration, it  should  also  incite  us  to  imitation. 

We  have  many  reasons  for  hope  and  encouragement  as  to 
our  country.  We  have  cause  for  gratitude  that,  with  all  the 
hostile  elements  among  us,  we  have  escaped  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  at  the  North.  We  have  cause  for  thanksgiving,  that  our 
people  have  showed  themselves  so  devoted  and  brave;  bearing 
cheerfully  the  burdens  and  calamities  of  this  conflict,  and  re- 
solved that  it  shall  be  closed  only  by  a  righteous  and  lasting  peace. 
We  have  cause  for  praise  that,  notwithstanding  our  great  loss,  we 
have  still  so  many  able  leaders  left,  and  that  our  Government  is  so 
well  able  to  cope  with  its  open  and  its  secret  enemies.  Our  land 
is  the  dearer  to  us  for  our  sacrifices.  The  blood  of  our  martyrs 
sanctifies  and  enriches  it.  Their  spirit  passes  into  thousands  of 
hearts.  How  costly  is  the  progress  of  the  race!  It  is  only  by  the 
giving  of  life  that  we  can  have  life.  The  first  period  of  the  war  is 
nearly  closed.  The  military  portion  of  the  work  is  almost  done. 
There  remains  the  more  difficult  part,  that  of  civil  reconstruction. 
We  must  have  faith  in  our  fundamental  ideas.  We  must  have 
faith  in  man  and  in  human  progress.  Above  all,  we  must  have 
faith  in  God,  in  the  triumph  of  his  truth,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  New  glory  and  prosperity  are  in  store 
for  us,  if  we  are  only  true  to  the  principles  of  that  kingdom.     In 
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the  wise  words  of  our  late  President,  let  us  hope  that  peace  "will 
come  soon,  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  keeping 
in  all  future  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  free- 
men there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet, 
and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  cases, 
and  pay  the  cost.  Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy, 
final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the 
means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God  in  his  own  good  time  will 
give  us  the  rightful  result." 

Edward  James  Young 
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THOUGH  its  first  expression  has  been  most  solemn  and  uni- 
versal, it  still  lies  heavy  on  every  loyal  heart.  The  thought 
that  we  must  now  go  on  without  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
good  President,  brings  a  gloom  over  the  household  as  if  one  of  its 
dearest  jnmates  had  been  taken  out  of  it.  For  he  was  an  inmate 
in  the  families  of  the  land,  since  he  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  no  other  man  has  ever  done.  God  gave  him  to  us  in  our 
hour  of  need ;  and  we  clung  to  him  more  closely  as  he  grew  upon  us 
every  day.  We  were  just  beginning  to  get  some  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  his  moral  greatness  and  goodness.  A  great  military 
leader,  in  his  place,  if  tainted  with  selfish  ambition  or  a  vindictive 
temper,  would  have  changed  the  form  of  the  government  into  a 
despotism.  But  how  mildly  and  how  tenderly  did  our  beloved 
President  wield  the  tremendous  power  committed  to  his  hands! 
With  all  the  abuse  and  obloquy  heaped  upon  him,  not  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  or  vindictiveness  ever  colored  the  fountains  of  his  heart, 
that  ever  flowed  with  the  milk  of  kindness.  His  pleasantries, 
which  many  sneered  at  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  office,  were 
surface  irradiations,  which  showed  the  breadth  and  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  his  nature.  His  statesmanship  was  of  the  very  highest 
order — so  high  that  it  raised  him  into  the  immediate  sphere  of  the 
divine  guidance;  and  the  leading  measures  of  his  administration 
seemed  more  like  divine  suggestions  and  inspirations  than  State 
policy.  We  thought  him  dull  and  slow;  but  how  wisely  timed  were 
his  proclamations,  as  if  a  higher  wisdom  than  we  could  discern  was 
shining  upon  his  path!  His  second  inaugural  will  be  regarded  as 
the  most  remarkable  state  paper  that  was  ever  written,  for  its 
high  religious  tone  and  its  majestic  simplicity,  as  if  the  politician 
had  been  completely  merged  in  the  prophet-statesman.  No  man 
before  had  such  a  fearful  burden  laid  upon  him.  And  the  reason 
why  it  did  not  crush  him  was  the  singleness  of  his  aim  and  a  re- 
liance on  God,  like  that  of  the  old  Hebrew  faith,  when  Jehovah  led 
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visibly  the  armies  of  Israel.  It  is  hard  to  think,  that  such  a  man, 
so  good  and  so  gentle  as  well  as  great,  should  be  murdered  by  men 
whose  crimes  he  was  seeking  to  forgive,  and  over  whose  treason  he 
was  trying  to  throw  the  oblivion  of  a  general  amnesty.  But  he  is 
not  lost,  and  his  stainless  fame  is  our  treasure.  No  other  name 
will  pass  the  lips  of  men  with  such  tender  benedictions  as  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  lowly  cabins  of  four  million  eman- 
cipated slaves,  and  their  descendants  for  coming  centuries,  it  will 
be  pronounced  with  grateful  tears.  And  our  American  institu- 
tions will  commend  themselves  anew  for  having  produced,  as  their 
spontaneous  growth,  a  statesman  who  embodies  so  perfectly  the 
precept  of  Christ  to  his  disciples:  "Behold,  I  send  you  forth  in 
the  midst  of  wolves;  be  ye,  therefore,  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves." 

There  is  a  permissive  Providence  which  turns  the  wrath  of 
man  to  its  own  glory  and  praise.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  safe  now  beyond 
the  malice  of  enemies  and  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  the  heart  of  a 
great  people  embalms  his  memory.  It  may  be,  that,  in  the  new 
times  that  now  open  before  us,  there  was  needed  a  sterner  hand 
than  Mr.  Lincoln's;  that  his  mild  and  generous  nature  would  have 
been  abused  by  the  plotters  of  treason.  And,  now  that  God's 
awful  justice  is  to  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  republic  and  shake 
the  robbers  out  of  it,  it  may  require  the  ministry  of  a  more  swift 
and  avenging  retribution  than  his.  So,  while  we  bow  down  in  our 
bereavement  and  kiss  the  rod  of  the  divine  anger,  let  us  remember 
that  God's  majestic  purpose  moves  on,  and  that  the  crimes  of 
wicked  men  may  only  hasten  its  execution. 

— This  unsigned  article  follows  Mr.  Young's  in  the  Magazine. — [Ed.] 
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AFTER  an  early  life  of  storm  and  struggle  and  rescue,  and  of 
years  passed  in  that  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  where 
souls  are  tried,  some  to  sink  and  be  lost  in  the  darkness, 
some  to  emerge  into  light  and  freedom,  it  behooves  the  survivor, 
glad  in  the  returning  sunshine  of  peaceful  days,  to  spend  an  occa- 
sional spare  hour  in  retrospect.  Out  of  the  gloom  of  the  past  come 
the  best  lights  of  the  future. 

So  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade,  though  we  may  feel 
a  certain  reluctance  in  reverting  to  what  we  have  suffered  and  es- 
caped,— a  feeling  that  tempts  us  to  exclaim,  "Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,"  yet,  if  we  would  not  altogether  neglect  the  Old  for  the 
New, — if  we  would  not  wholly  forget  the  great  lessons  of  adversity, 
— a  glimpse,  now  and  then,  at  some  of  the  more  striking  phases  of 
the  nation's  antediluvian  life  may  serve  at  once  to  quicken  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  All-giver,  while  we  trace  his  guidance  of  us 
through  evil  to  good,  and  to  suggest  that  while  we  may  properly 
rejoice  in  what  has  been  effected,  there  are  grave  tasks  before  us, 
involving  broader  duties  which  we  should  promptly  address  our- 
selves to  perform. 

Such  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  following  paper :  to  be 
followed,  perhaps,  as  occasion  offers,  by  one  or  two  more  from  the 
same  source. 

THE    HOUR    AND    THE    MAN 

They  who  inhabited  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten 
years,  were  fortunate.  It  was  a  time  and  a  century  worth  living 
in. 

There  are  certain  epochs  when  the  great  problems  on  the  so- 
lution of  which  hangs  the  destiny  of  mankind,  make  unwonted 
progress  toward  solution. 

Such  a  revolution  was  that  from  which  our  country  has  lately 
emerged. 
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We  had  been  endeavoring  to  settle,  by  practical  experience  on 
a  large  scale,  one  of  the  great  questions  that  have  ever  divided  the 
opinions  of  mankind — the  question  whether  the  masses  are  capable 
of  self-government.  Under  what  our  forefathers  deemed  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  this  question  had  been  complicated  with  another. 
Within  our  system  of  self-rule,  we  had  been  trying  an  experiment 
that  had  never,  in  all  human  experience,  been  tried  before.  We 
had  been  trying  to  maintain  a  united  democratic  government  over 
thirty  millions  of  people,  of  whom  twenty  millions  lived  under  one 
system,  industrial  and  social,  ten  millions  under  another.  The 
twenty  millions,  chiefly  of  one  race,  carried  out  among  themselves, 
substantially,  a  Declaration  made  ninety  years  ago,  recognizing 
the  equality  in  creation,  and  the  inalienable  rights,  of  man.  The 
ten  millions  consisted,  in  nearly  equal  portions,  of  two  races, — 
one  the  descendants  of  voluntary  emigrants  who  came  hither 
seeking  freedom  and  happiness  in  a  foreign  land;  the  other,  deriv- 
ing their  blood  from  ancestors  against  whom  was  perpetrated  a 
terrible  wrong;  who  came  in  chains  and  were  sold  as  chattels. 
From  these  forced  emigrants  and  their  descendants  had  been  taken 
away  almost  all  human  rights,  the  right  of  life  and  of  perpetuating 
a  race  of  bondsmen  excepted. 

The  experiment  we  had  been  trying  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  was,  whether,  over  social  and  industrial  ele- 
ments thus  discordant,  a  republican  government,  asserting  equal- 
ity of  rights,  and  freedom  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  action,  could, 
in  perpetuity,  be  successfully  maintained. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  did  not  believe  that  it  could. 
Men  of  progress,  they  understood  the  law  of  progress.  They  re- 
garded African  slavery  as  an  abuse,  and  they  knew  that  although, 
for  the  time  and  in  a  certain  stage  of  human  progress,  some  abuses 
may  have  their  temporary  use,  and  for  this,  under  God's  economy, 
may  be  suffered  to  continue,  yet  all  abuses  have  but  a  limited  life, 
the  Right  only  being  eternal. 
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Great  truths  like  these  are  forgotten  by  nations  in  the  course 
of  long  seasons  of  material  prosperity.  So  it  happened  in  the 
slave  States  of  the  South.  Their  bondsmen,  originally  forced  upon 
reluctant  colonists,  were  submissive  under  their  wrongs.  The  con- 
dition of  involuntary  servitude  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
domestic  necessity  and  a  legitimate  element  of  wealth.  Riches 
poured  in  on  the  slaveholders,  at  a  fabulous  rate  of  increase.  Con- 
science slept,  fanned  by  the  enervating  breeze  of  success. 

With  vast  wealth  and  a  drowsy  conscience,  came  pride,  the 
harbinger  of  destruction.  When  annual  reports  of  the  great  South- 
ern staple  swelled  from  thousands  to  millions  of  bales,  hearts 
waxed  haughty  and  said:  "We  are  the  commercial  arbiters  of  the 
world.  We  can  do  as  we  list.  Who  shall  gainsay  us?"  And  be- 
cause men  justify  what  they  love,  they  said,  further:  "Slavery  is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  negro;  let  us  base  government  upon 
this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

Then  took  practical  form  a  vagrant  idea  that  had  been  wan- 
dering, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  amid  Southern  po- 
litical circles,  hospitably  received  by  Calhoun  and  his  disciples, 
and  countenanced  by  men  more  sagacious  than  they,1  The  South- 
ern States  raised  the  standard  of  Secession. 

Thus  the  South  hoped,  first,  to  protect  from  danger  and  to 
perpetuate,  her  favorite  institution;  and  secondly,  to  found  an  in- 
dependent slave  empire,  magnificent  and  powerful,  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

It  might  be  rash  to  condemn  in  wholesale  fashion,  her  motives 
in  this  matter.  Ambition  and  prejudice,  each  tending  to  obscure 
the  mental  vision,  doubtless  had  their  influence;  ambition  in  the 
leaders,  who  saw,  in  a  separate  government,  fairer  field  for  office 

1  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  chapter,  "On  the  Chances  of  Duration  of  the  American  Union, 
and  the  Dangers  which  threaten  it,"  says:— 

"If  one  of  tin-  Studs  chose  to  withdraw  its  name  from  the  contract,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disprove  its  right  of  doing  so." — Democracy  in  America,  by  Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  Cambridge 
ed.,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  499. 
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and  distinction;  prejudice  in  the  masses,  taking  the  form  of  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  the  North  and  Northern  opinions  and  Northern 
criticism, — a  hereditary  tendency  widely  spread  among  all  classes 
of  Southern  whites.  Few  men  are  capable  of  steeling  their  reason 
against  the  specious  pleadings  of  self-interest  and  of  passion;  least 
of  all  those  who  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  irre- 
sponsible exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  might  be  rash,  then,  to  question  the  sincerity  of  her  belief 
in  her  right  to  secede  and  carry  out  her  ambitious  scheme.  It  was 
easy  and  natural  enough  for  Southerners,  not  having  been  disci- 
plined to  wholesome  restraint,  to  think  that  they,  not  their  slaves, 
were  the  wronged  ones.  When  visions  of  servile  insurrection 
floated  before  their  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  to  what  they  called 
Northern  aggression,  that  which  had  origin  deep  in  their  own 
vicious  system.  They  may  sometimes  have  honestly  persuaded 
themselves  that  acts,  blameless  on  the  part  of  the  North,  were 
plenary  justification  for  the  revolt  they  meditated.  The  wolf 
may  have  been  in  earnest  when  he  complained  that  the  lamb, 
lower  down  the  stream,  muddied  the  water  which  he  was  drinking. 

Thus,  a  candid  interpretation  of  motives  suggests  that  under 
these  deluding  influences,  the  ruling  majority  in  the  insurrectionary 
States  may,  in  the  end,  have  conscientiously  adopted  a  political 
heresy,  the  fallacy  of  which  even  the  luminous  mind  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  had  failed  to  perceive. 

Nevertheless  the  Southern  insurgents  of  1861  were  not,  inde- 
pendently cf  their  failure,  entitled,  except  in  the  turbulent  sense 
of  the  term,  to  be  called  revolutionists.  They  sought,  indeed, 
like  the  French  revolutionists  of  1789,  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things;  but  not,  like  them,  in  the  interest  of  progression. 
They  were  the  Vendeans — the  Chouans — of  the  time  fighting  for 
antiquated  ideas,  levying  war  in  support  of  ancient  abuse. 

Neither  could  the  term  revolutionist  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety to  the  people  of  the  North.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of 
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the  conflict,  they  undertook  a  vast  and  radical  reform;  yet  they 
became  reformers  not  from  spontaneous  impulse,  but  because  of 
the  palpable  unfolding  of  an  inevitable  principle.  They  were  con- 
verted to  radicalism  by  incidents  which  arose  during  the  effort  to 
maintain,  in  integrity,  the  structure  of  their  government  and  the 
territory  composing  the  Union.  Except  patriotism,  there  was,  at 
the  first,  little  in  common  either  in  spirit  or  in  purpose,  between 
them  and  the  men  who,  in  the  first  honest  and  ardent  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  uprose  to  fight  the  battle  of  civic  liberty  and 
human  rights.1 

The  morning  of  cur  great  struggle  was  dark  and  threatening. 
There  were  no  brilliant  lights  luring  to  a  political  Utopia.  The 
American  Loyalists  of  1861  engaged  in  the  contest  that  was  forced 
upon  them,  sadly,  reluctantly.  Not  to  achieve  new  liberties  was 
their  endeavor;  it  reached  no  farther  than  to  maintain  the  old. 
They  had  no  Girondist  dream  of  regeneration;  a  rescue  from  an- 
archy was  their  humbler  hope. 

They  advanced  slowly,  cautiously,  feeling  their  way,  more 
after  the  sober  method  of  their  English  ancestors  than  after  the 
enthusiastic  fashion  of  their  old  allies  of  France.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict  to  which  the  abuse,  grown  to  over- 
shadowing dimensions,  had  given  birth,  the  popular  sentiment 
rose  no  further  than  a  firm  resolve  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation, 
not  yet  attaining  the  height  of  a  purpose  to  extirpate  the  abuse 
which  had  threatened  that  life. 

Unimpassioned  deliberation  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm 
under  the  influence  of  which,  in  April,  1861,  at  a  day's  warning 
farm  and  workshop  were  deserted,  and  the  North  became  a  nation 
of  warriors. 

1  Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  De  Tocqueville  says: — 
"I  have  studied  history  extensively,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  I  know  of  no  other  revo- 
lution at  whose  outset  so  many  men  were  imbued  with  a  patriotism  as  sincere,  as  disinterested, 
as  truly  great." — Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution,  chap.  xiv. 
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In  those  days,  as  a  general  rule,  the  volunteer  was  animated  by 
one  idea  only.  It  was  embodied  in  the  sentiment  once  proposed 
by  Andrew  Jackson:  "The  Federal  Union;  it  must  be  preserved!" 
Eminent  statesmen  had  prophesied,  as  to  that  Union,  that  it  would 
endure  only  so  long  as  all  the  States  which  compose  it  chose  to 
continue  members  of  the  Confederation.2  At  the  outset,  the  pop- 
ular masses  throughout  the  loyal  States  had  not  deliberately  and 
logically  followed  out,  to  its  foundations  in  error,  the  specious 
fallacy  of  the  secession  doctrine,  as  at  a  later  period  they  did.  But 
their  instinct  revolted  against  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which 
involved  certain  disruption  of  the  nation,  and  humiliating  abase- 
ment, not  less  certain,  of  her  position  among  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth.  Like  men  having  a  vow  to  save  intact  their  entire 
country,  they  were  resolved  to  show  that,  in  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  element  of  strength  mingled  with  the  habit  of  mildness. 
The  issue,  then,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  though  highly  im- 
portant, was  virtually  one  of  supremacy  only,  awaking  little  sym- 
pathy outside  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  It  involved  no  specific 
question  of  Morals  or  Civilization,  in  which  the  great  heart  of 
Humanity  might  take  part.  It  referred  to  boundaries  and  materi- 
al interests;  to  the  integrity  or  dismemberment  of  a  powerful 
nation,  therefore  to  its  peace,  prosperity,  commercial  advance- 
ment, national  welfare;  matters  vital  to  us,  but  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress. 

This  happened,  not  because  the  majority  of  those  who  sprung 
to  arms  in  order  to  quell  an  insurrection  were  indifferent  to  the 
enormity  of  the  social  abuse  then  prevalent  among  the  insurgents, 
but  because  they  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  themselves 

2  "If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were,  at  the  present  day,  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
that  of  the  States,  its  defeat  may  be  confidently  predicted;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a 
struggle  would  be  seriously  undeitaken.  As  often  as  a  steady  resistance  is  offered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  Experience  has  hitherto  shown  that  whenever  a 
State  has  demanded  anything  with  perseverance  and  resolution,  it  has  invariably  succeeded; 
and  that,  if  it  has  distinctly  refused  to  act,  it  was  left  to  do  as  it  thought  fit." — De  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  Cambridge  ed.,  1862,  vol.  1.  pp.  497,  498. 
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as  debarred  from  interference  in  the  matter.  It  happened  be- 
cause a  respect  for  law  conflicted  with  a  regard  for  liberty.  To  the 
American  citizen,  the  Constitution  stands  in  the  place  occupied, 
under  the  monarchical  system,  by  the  sovereign  in  person.  It  is 
the  supreme  object  of  his  loyalty.  In  the  instance  referred  to, 
veneration  for  that  instrument  went  so  far  as  to  influence  per- 
ceptions of  justice.  A  large  majority  in  the  North  have  always 
deemed  it  a  great  wrong  that  human  beings  and  their  descendants 
forever  should  be  held  in  bondage,  or  regarded,  to  use  the  legal 
phrase,  as  "res  yositae  in  commercio," — as  chattels  in  which  it  is 
lawful  for  States  or  individuals  to  traffic;  but  until  after  the  time 
when  civil  war  made  the  slaveholders  in  eleven  States  their  ene- 
mies, the  Northern  masses  tolerated  that  wrong,  lest,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  remedy  it,  greater  evils  might  have  birth. 

A  small,  sturdy  minority  there  was,  who,  chiefly  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  had  always  denied  the  legality  of  the  slaveholder's 
claim  to  service  or  labor;  yet  a  construction  of  the  Constitution 
adverse  to  such  denial  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  nation  through- 
out two  generations,1  was  held  by  most  men  to  be  sufficient  reason 
why  the  claim  in  question  should  be  regarded  as  private  property 
and  respected  as  such.  The  majority  in  our  Northern  States  held 
to  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  resisted  without  violation  of  the 
Constitution;  in  other  words,  by  a  revolutionary  act.  They  felt 
that  though  revolutionary  acts  become  a  justifiable  remedy  upon 
great  occasions,  as  in  1776,  yet  they  are  usually  replete  with  peril; 
that  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  limit  of  regulated  authority,  but  impos- 

1  The  opinion  of  Congress  on  this  subject  was  tested  at  a  very  early  day.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress,  namely,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1790,  a  memorial  from 
the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery"  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  prayed  for  the  abolition  not  only  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but  of  slavery 
itself.  The  action  on  this  memorial  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  only,  not  passing  into 
actual  legislation;  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  temper  and  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject.    After  discussion  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  22d  of  February,  it  was — • 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or 
of  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States;  it  remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to 
provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require." 
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sible  to  estimate  the  dangers  we  may  encounter,  when  that  guar- 
dian limit  is  once  transgressed.  And  thus  the  North  refrained  from 
taking  the  initiative  in  an  anti-slavery  revolution. 

It  may  not  be  denied,  as  to  many  Northern  men,  that  cupidity, 
excited  sometimes  by  supposed  commercial  advantages,  sometimes 
by  selfish  political  calculations,  came  in  aid  of  constitutional 
scruple.  But  cupidity,  commercial  or  political,  was  not,  in  het 
minds  of  the  masses,  the  ruling  motive;  nor,  but  for  the  restraint 
of  the  Constitution,  would  sordid  considerations  have  prevented 
the  nation  from  shaking  off  the  incubus  that  oppressed  it. 

Slavery,  therefore,  moral  wrong  as  it  is,  was  tolerated  by  the 
majority,  as  one  of  the  articles  in  a  great  national  compromise 
which  it  was  unlawful  and  perilous  to  violate.  If,  before  the 
South  had  trampled  under  foot  compromise  and  Constitution, 
those  who  administered  the  Federal  Government,  taking  the  in- 
itiative, had  striven  to  eradicate  the  growing  evil,  the  effort  would 
have  been  in  vain ;  for  they  could  not  have  carried  the  people  with 
them.  If  such  an  effort  had  resulted  in  war,  the  war  would  have 
been  unsuccessful,  because  the  free  States  were  not  ready  to  go  to 
war  for  such  a  cause. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  gathering  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
North,  for  years,  a  sense  of  Southern  encroachment,  a  vague  con- 
sciousness, too  that  slavery,  always  a  national  sin,  was  becoming 
a  threatener  of  national  destruction;  and  above  all  a  resolution, 
which  finally  took  efficient  practical  form  in  the  autumn  elections 
of  1860,  that  this  national  sin  should  not  extend  beyond  its  exist- 
ing limits.  The  belief,  also,  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
held,  that  slavery  was  a  short-lived  abuse,  was  reviving,  in  the 
shape  of  a  grave  doubt  whether  two  discordant  systems  of  labor 
could  be  permanently  maintained  in  the  North  American  Repub- 
lic. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  storm-cloud  of  Secession  burst  over 
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the  Northern  States,  it  found  the  mass  of  the  people  patriots,  not 
philosophers;  exhibiting  stern  courage  in  an  imperative  cause,  not 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  in  a  generous  crusade.  In  the  eyes  of 
foreign  peoples,  the  attitude  of  the  North,  in  1861,  challenged  re- 
spect but  did  not  enkindle  admiration.  The  world  looked  calmly 
on,  and  saw  her  struggling  for  life  and  for  maintenance  of  her  rank 
among  nations;  that  was  all.  She  had  not  yet  come  to  think  seri- 
ously of  redressing  the  grievances  of  an  oppressed  race,  indwrellers 
of  the  same  land  with  herself. 

That  came  with  time.  The  seed,  scattered  under  a  cloud  of 
obloquy,  in  days  of  discouragement  and  danger,  on  what  had 
seemed  stony  ground,  was  springing  up  under  the  forcing  heat  of 
the  war.  The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  by  the  small  band  of 
despised  abolitionists,  was  returning  after  many  days.  As  the 
contest  proceeded,  the  North  went  beyond  the  perception  that  the 
wrong  perpetrated  against  others  was  a  standing  menace  against 
herself.  She  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  a  new  duty  had  de- 
volved upon  her.  In  adversity  men  look  into  their  hearts,  there 
to  read  lessons  which  in  prosperity  they  had  never  learned.  Suf- 
ferings under  an  unjust  war  bred  sympathy  for  sufferings  under 
an  iniquitous  system. 

Nevertheless  it  was  at  the  hands  ot  its  own  friends  that  the 
slave  system  received  its  death  wound.  They  tore  the  seal  from 
the  national  bond.  What  abolitionists  had  failed  to  effect,  slave- 
holders unwittingly  succeeded  in  effecting.  Armed  enemies  of  the 
Constitution,  they  forfeited  its  guai*anties.  War,  which  has  its 
mission,  released  the  hands  and  absolved  the  scruples  of  the  North, 
leaving  her  free  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience. 

She  saw  the  time  arrive  when  no  constitutional  bar  any  longer 
interposed  to  prevent  the  abatement  of  the  great  national  Wrong. 
She  felt  that  she  was  henceforth  responsible  if,  in  the  race  for  hu- 
man freedom,  impartial  and  universal,  she  lagged,  with  Spain,  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.     Finally  she  settled  down  to 
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the  conviction  that  she  was  answerable,  before  God  and  man,  if, 
having  at  last  become  free  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  noble  dec- 
laration of  our  forefathers,  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness are  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  she  basely  refused 
or  neglected  thus  to  do. 

And  so,  on  an  auspicious  first  day  of  the  year,  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  war,  she  set  free  from  hereditary  bondage  three  millions 
of  people. 

From  that  day  her  arms  prospered,  and  her  foes  grew  more 
and  more  dismayed.  Two  years  and  a  few  months  later,  the  last 
insurgent  army  surrendered  to  the  Federal  power. 

At  the  approach  of  the  long,  dark  days  that  were  to  try  the 
nation's  courage  and  decide  her  fate,  her  own  presaging  instinct, 
or  some  guardian  influence  from  a  Higher  Source,  had  guided  her 
selection  of  a  Leader.  She  chcse,  out  of  the  people,  a  man  after  the 
heart  of  the  people.  Distinguished  names  were  laid  before  her; 
she  passed  them  by.  There  was  presented  to  her  a  Senator  whom 
his  State — the  Empire  State  of  the  Union — had  delighted  to  honor; 
a  man  favored  by  education,  fortified  by  experience,  gifted  with 
eloquence;  one  among  those,  too,  who  had  proclaimed  the  conflict 
that  was  about  to  rage.  She  turned  from  him,  with  his  brilliant 
antecedents,  and  gave  her  voice  for  another,  unlettered,  inex- 
perienced, of  lesser  renown,  of  humble  rank.  How  much  more 
than  men  dreamed  of  then,  depended  on  the  sagacity  of  that  de- 
cision ! 

The  nation  selected,  as  Chief,  to  find  the  way  for  her  in  her 
Day  of  Trial,  One  who  was  a  noble,  if  rudely  fashioned,  embodi- 
ment of  herself;  an  American  of  the  Americans;1  a  man  whose 
heart-throbs  beat  in  unison  with  the  nation's  pulse;  who  re- 
joiced when  the  nation  rejoiced,  who  wept  when  she  wTept;  a  deni- 
zen not  of  any  of  the  cities,  which  men  make,  but  of  the  great 
country  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God. 

1   Philippians  iii.  5. 
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This  man,  tinged  with  the  prejudices  of  his  nation,  shared 
alike  her  scruples  and  her  aspirations.  Like  her  he  venerated  the 
Constitution  and  respected  its  compromises.  Like  her  he  was 
law-abiding,  sober-minded,  peace-loving,  long-suffering.  Like  her, 
too,  he  felt  his  way  anxiously,  and  discarded  his  untenable  precon- 
ceptions slowly,  as  events,  teeming  with  lessons,  supervened. 
With  cautious  step  he  went  in  advance  of  the  people,  leading  them 
on;  but  not  far  in  advance;  never  so  far  but  that  they  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  his  mild  words  of  encouragement;  never  so  far  that, 
like  a  magnet  too  remote  from  its  object,  he  lost  his  attractive 
force  over  the  nation's  heart;  never  so  far  that  the  people  feared  to 
follow  him,  lest  they  should  be  led  away  into  wild  and  perilous 
paths. 

Meanwhile  the  Leader  was  himself  a  Follower  also.  He,  too, 
had  his  path  to  find,  and  his  progress  to  make.  The  pillar  of  cloud, 
the  pillar  of  fire,  marked  his  way  through  alternate  sunshine  and 
storm.  Tardily  and  wearily  sometimes,  but  unflinchingly  ever, 
he  worked  up  to  the  guiding  light.  Others,  outrunning  his  sober 
pace,  chafed  because  it  was  not  hastened;  but  he  overtook  them 
on  the  journey  in  due  time,  as  "God  gave  him  to  see  the  Right."1 
Some  men  stand  still,  amazed,  when  the  tempest  darkens  around 
them;  others  grow  and  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion;  but  few 
have  ever  grown  and  risen  as  did  this  man;  his  mind  maturing  and 
his  views  expanding  under  the  stirring  influences  of  the  times.  It 
was  an  old  familiar  name  for  which  the  majority  voted  as  Presi- 
dent in  1864;  yet  it  was  scarcely  a  reflection.  It  was  not  the  same 
man  that  the  people  had  elected  President  four  years  before. 

Nevertheless,  even  before  his  name  was  mentioned  for  any 
office  higher  than  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,2  he  did 
indicate  the  path  of  progress;  in  words,  too,  which  we  have  learned 
to  recognize  as  prophetic.  Adverting  to  the  agitation  then  preva- 
lent on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  declared  that  it  would  never 

1  President's  Message. 

2  In  June,  1858. 
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cease  till  a  crisis  had  been  reached  and  passed.  He  added  an  ex- 
pression of  his  belief,  that  the  Government  could  not  permanently 
endure  if  two  discordant  systems  of  labor  continued  in  the  States. 
He  predicted  that  the  issue  would  be,  not  the  fall  of  the  Union  but 
the  cessation  of  this  discordance.  He  predicted,  farther,  that  the 
public  mind  would  find  no  peace  until  it  could  rest  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  in  progress  of  gradual  extinction.  As  a  step  in 
that  direction,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

To  that  point  he  went,  not  beyond  it.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination, 
in  the  people  of  the  States  that  were  free,  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States  that  were  slave.  As  to  the  admission  of  additional 
slave  States  into  the  Union,  he  declared  that  he  should  see,  with 
exceeding  sorrow,  any  such  admission;  that  he  hoped  and  believed 
not  a  single  slave  State  ever  would  be  added  to  the  present  list; 
but  that,  if  any  territory  whence  slavery  had  been  excluded 
during  its  territorial  existence,  the  people,  when  they  came  to  adopt 
a  State  Constitution,  should  do  a  thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  in- 
corporate in  it  the  principle  of  slavery,  he  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  admit  them,  notwithstanding. 

These  words  indicate  the  limits  to  which  he  advanced.  He 
preceded  the  people  but  a  little  way,  yet  it  was  in  the  right  path; 
and  he  did  not  fear  to  tell  them  plainly  whither  that  path  would 
ultimately  lead. 

It  was  a  single  step.  With  our  ideas  enlarged  and  liberalized 
by  the  grand  events  which  have  been  crowded  into  the  last  few 
years,  we  call  it  a  small  step.  It  was,  however,  the  first  in  a  radi- 
cal series.  And  it  had  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  was  one 
which  the  people,  noting  the  giant  strides  of  the  slave  power, 
alarmed  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  iniquity,  outraged  by  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  were  prepared  to  take.  They  needed  time  and 
thought  to  determine  what  the  next  step  should  be. 
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The  mixture  of  boldness  and  of  caution,  pleased  them.  They 
selected  its  author,  undistinguished  and  unpretending,  as  their 
standard-bearer  in  the  great  conflict  that  was  approaching.  And 
after  so  doing,  they  stopped  where  he  had  stopped;  they  endorsed 
his  opinion  that  each  State  had  a  right  to  order  and  control  its 
domestic  institutions  as  it  saw  fit. 

They  did  more.  Sharing  his  errors,  they  followed  him  when 
he  went  astray.  This  happened  mainly  because  his  failings  were 
of  honest  birth;  not  the  growth  of  pride,  nor  of  self-seeking,  nor  of 
guile  in  any  shape;  but  the  short-comings  of  over-caution,  the 
hesitancies  of  a  painstaking  desire  to  seek  out  the  right;  the  weak- 
nesses that  beset  a  genial  nature.  He  was  never  betrayed  into 
error  by  arrogance,  often  by  sympathy.  When  his  head  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance,  the  latter  sometimes  unfairly  won  the  day. 
Even  when  faults  were  apparent,  the  people  forgave  them,  be- 
cause, like  a  sinner  in  the  olden  time,  he  "loved  much." 

This  man's  first  official  missive  to  the  nation  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  comity  and  conciliation.  Some  of  its  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  reached  a  limit  beyond  which  a  single  step  would 
have  been  culpable.  Posterity  will  decide  that,  on  one  point,  he 
transgressed  that  limit;  intimating  his  approval  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  should  irrevocably 
prohibit  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.  Yet  the  majority 
of  the  people,  recoiling  from  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war,  sanc- 
tioned and  applauded  this  error.  God,  in  whose  hands  the  wrath 
of  man  becomes  an  element  of  good,  willed  not  that  so  fatal  a  com- 
promise of  principle  should  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  calamity 
by  no  human  effort  was  averted. 

Throughout  several  weeks  after  the  inauguration,  people  and 
President  still  hoped  for  domestic  tranquillity.  In  vain!  A 
thirty-years'  plot  against  the  government  had  matured.  The 
fiery  spirits  who  controlled  the  South  had  resolved  that  they  would 
not  accept  a  President  duly  elected,  who,  like  the  fathers  of  the 
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Revolution,  had  spoken  of  slavery  as  an  evanescent  thing.  Opin- 
ions were  set  up  as  cause  why  they  should  reject  this  man :  opinions, 
not  acts;  his  acts  were  those  of  a  mediator  and  a  peace-maker. 
A  practical  Christian,  he  was  ready  to  forgive  his  brother,  even  to 
seventy  times  seven.  States  had  already  formally  withdrawn 
from  the  Union;  and  thousands  in  those  States  stood,  armed  for  a 
contest,  ready  to  obey  the  first  trumpet-call  of  secession.  Yet 
even  to  these  avowed  armed  enemies,  the  President  of  the  people, 
speaking  in  their  name,  had  said:  "You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors."  He  forebore  the  shedding 
of  kindred  blood,  until  on  a  day  that  will  long  remain  a  terrible 
remembrance  to  the  South, — the  first  day  of  aggression, — the 
boom  of  cannon  from  the  south  shore  of  Charleston  harbor,  an- 
nounced that  civil  war  had  begun.  He  forebore  until  further  for- 
bearance would  have  imperilled  the  national  life.  Then,  at  last, 
he  called  to  the  People  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  the  decision, 
long  delayed.  And  never  was  uprising  like  that  which  answered 
his  call! 

But  even  as  the  great  majority  of  those  who  then  flocked  to 
the  national  standard,  acted  on  principles  of  patriotism,  not  of 
philanthropy,  so,  for  the  time  being,  did  the  representative  man 
who  led  them  on.  A  kinder  heart  than  his  has  seldom  tenanted 
human  bosom;  but,  at  the  outset,  he  turned  his  thought  to  this, 
that  it  was  his  duty  first  to  consult  the  rights  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  not  those  of  a  race  unrighteously  held  in  bondage 
among  us. 

Had  his  views  been  more  expanded,  the  response  to  them,  at 
that  juncture,  would  have  been  less  impassioned  and  overwhelm- 
ing. The  very  limit  of  his  horizon,  assimilating  him  in  position 
more  closely  to  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  caused  his  influence 
over  them,  just  then,  to  be  the  more  efficient,  and  the  more  widely 
spread. 

Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  mind  of  the  nation's 
230 
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selected  chief,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  those  who  selected  him, 
had  worked  but  a  little  way  toward  the  great  problem,  on  the  so- 
lution of  which  hung  ultimate  success  or  failure.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  the  President  still  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the  contest; 
still  deprecated  haste  in  deciding  that  "radical  and  extreme  meas- 
ures" were  indispensable;  still  adhered  to  the  favorite  fallacy  of  the 
Henry  Clay  school  of  politicians, — the  policy  of  colonization;  rec- 
ommending the  transportation  to  a  congenial  climate,  not  only  of 
such  slaves  as  might  become  free  by  operation  of  the  recent  con- 
fiscation act,  or  by  action  of  any  State,  but  of  such  other  free 
colored  people  as  might  be  willing  to  go.1  He  had  previously  so 
modified  an  order,  by  the  general  commanding  the  Western  De- 
partment, which  declared  free  all  slaves  of  persons  in  that  depart- 
ment who  should  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  as  to 
cause  that  declaration  to  conform  to,  and  not  to  transcend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to.2 

The  next  year,  the  great  educating  year  of  the  war,  witnessed 
a  vast  advance  in  the  ideas  of  President  and  people. 

Like  the  noting  of  signs  which  herald  the  coming  of  spring — 
the  swelling  of  the  bud,  the  first  unfolding  of  the  blossom, — is  the 
grateful  task  of  following  up,  one  by  one,  the  tokens,  ever  clearer 
and  more  encouraging,  which  gave  gradual  assurance  that  the 
long  winter  of  bondage  was  passing  away,  and  the  genial  days 
were  nigh  when  the  sun  of  freedom,  piercing  the  war-clouds  of 
battle,  was  to  warm  and  to  gladden  with  its  impartial  rays  the 
lives  of  the  despised  and  the  lowly. 

To  the  impatient,  or  to  the  careless  observer,  the  moral  season 
seemed  backward,  and  the  incidents  in  its  progress  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.    Yet  they  were  replete  with  promise. 

1  President's  Message,  December  3,  1861. 

2  "An  Act  to  Confiscate  Property  used  for  Insurrectionary  Purposes,"  approved,  August 
6,  1861. 
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The  first  indication  came  in  the  form  of  an  Executive  Mes- 
sage.1 It  took  but  feeble  ground  on  the  great  question.  Ignorant 
or  forgetful,  it  would  seem,  of  the  English  experience  in  Jamaica, 
the  President  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  gradual  not  sudden 
emancipation  was  best  for  all.  And  he  proposed,  as  to  any  State, 
which  might  adopt  such  emancipation,  pecuniary  aid  and  co6p- 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, — a  proposal  that 
was  never  accepted.  While  he  reminded  Congress  that  such  a 
proposition  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right,  by  Federal  authority,  to 
interfere  with  slavery  within  State  limits,  he  added  the  significant 
hint,  that,  if  resistance  continued,  such  incidents  as  promised  to 
be  efficient  in  bringing  the  struggle  to  a  close,  must  and  would 
come. 

Two  months  later  a  General  commanding  the  Southern  De- 
partment issued  an  order  declaring  free  the  slaves  in  three  States. 
But  in  disavowing  and  avoiding  this  order,  as  incompetent  to  be 
issued  by  a  department  commander,  the  President  took  occasion 
to  add  that  he  reserved  the  question,  whether  it  was  competent 
for  him,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  declare  free  the  slaves  of  any 
State. 

Two  months  more  brought  clearer  views  to  the  mind  of  this 
anxious  seeker  after  the  right.  In  communicating  with  Congress 
regarding  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Confiscation  Act,  he  as- 
serted the  right  of  the  national  legislature  to  emancipate.  Rebels, 
he  averred,  forfeited  their  slaves  at  least  as  justly  as  they  did  any 
other  property;  and  they  forfeited  both  to  the  government  against 
which  they  offended.  The  government,  so  far  as  there  can  be 
ownership,  became  the  owner  of  the  forfeited  slaves.  And  he 
added,  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  Congress  deciding  in  advance 
that  they  should  be  free.2 

The  true  key-note  was  struck  at  last.     Such  property  of  ene- 

1  March  6,  1802. 

2  Message  tiansmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  17,  1862. 
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mies  as  essentially  aids  to  carry  on  war,  and  therefore  tends  to 
prolong  it,  may  justly  be  seized  and  appropriated.  The  claims  to 
service  and  labor  were  emphatically  such  property.  We  had  a 
right  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  appropriate  and  to  annul  them.  As 
the  only  effectual  means  at  once  to  secure  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  to  escape  the  merited  reproach  of  the  civilized  world,  so  to  act 
became  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right. 

As  the  weeks  passed  the  military  prospects  of  the  North 
darkened.  The  largest  and  best  appointed  army  this  continent 
had  ever  seen  was  baffled  at  what  had  seemed  the  threshold  of 
victory.  Golden  opportunities  to  capture  the  enemy's  seat  of 
government,  were  lost  by  unwarrantable  delay.  The  tidings  of 
an  ultimate  failure  and  a  skilful  retreat,  veiled  under  the  tender 
technicality  of  a  change  of  base,  fell  upon  the  country,  discouraging 
the  timid  and  incensing  the  brave.  Day  by  day  emancipation  be- 
came more  and  more  the  theme  of  debate.  The  President's  ante- 
chamber was  crowded  with  eager  advisers.  These  were  divided, 
as  men  always  are,  into  the  hopeful  and  the  desponding.  Many 
came  to  urge  the  measure  as  the  appointed  means  of  national  re- 
demption; more  perhaps,  to  protest  against  it,  as  a  direful  source 
of  discord  even  among  the  loyalists  of  the  North,  and  the  final 
opening  of  a  breach,  never  again  to  be  closed,  between  the  contend- 
ing sections  of  the  country.  All  obtained  patient  audience.  And 
it  usually  happened — such  was  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man  they 
sought  to  advise, — that  those  who  came  to  protest,  departed  con- 
vinced that  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  imminent; 
while  those  who  urged  the  necessity  of  that  measure  went  away 
despairing  of  any  immediate  action,  and  in  doubt  whether  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  nation's  forces  would  summon  courage 
to  issue  such  a  proclamation  at  all. 

If,  as  in  etymological  strictness  we  ought,  we  interpret  preju- 
dice to  mean  a  judgment  formed  before  examination,  then  must 
we  regard  as  prejudices  his  opinions,  however  true,  who  has  neg- 
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lected  to  weigh  them  against  their  opposites,  however  false.  In 
this  sense  the  chief  who  led  the  American  people  in  their  great  con- 
flict was  a  man,  not  indeed  devoid  of  prejudice,  yet  habitually  on 
his  guard  against  it.  He  had  long  been  revolving  the  justice  and 
policy  of  a  public  manifesto  declaring  free  all  slaves  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  the  insurgent  States.  Yet  even  when  his  mind  had 
almost  reached  its  final  decision,  it  seemed  more  occupied  with  the 
objections  and  difficulties  presented  by  this  great  measure  than  with 
the  advantages  he  hoped  thence  to  derive. 

Incidental  events  determined  the  exact  day.  It  was  within 
a  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  Fort  Sumter's  surrender  that  an 
older  stronghold,  vainly  deemed  sacred  and  impregnable  by  its 
Southern  defenders, — a  prison-house  with  sadder  secrets  than  the 
Bastille's, — was  first  subjected  to  assault.  A  hundred  days  later 
the  attack  was  renewed.  More  deadly  than  shot  or  shell  were  the 
missiles  employed.  The  old  walls  crumbled  under  the  fire  from 
the  battery  of  Freedom.  Two  years  more,  and  of  that  vast  struc- 
ture, the  pride  of  successive  generations,  nothing  was  left  but  the 
record  of  the  crimes  it  had  sheltered  and  the  sufferings  it  had  be- 
held. 

A  few  months  later,  and  the  victor  had  become  the  victim. 
His  spirit  weary  with  the  sorrows  of  a  life  and  cares  of  a  nation, 
the  Leader  who  had  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  millions,  was  him- 
self released  by  a  felon  hand,  from  the  turmoil  and  the  bondage  of 
earth.  Not  untimely  was  his  fate.  He  survived  to  witness  the 
extinction  of  slavery  and  all  its  woes.  His  eyes  had  seen  the  sal- 
vation of  his  country.  His  last  days  were  days  of  triumph  and  of 
joy. 

At  some  future  day,  in  a  coming  generation,  will  doubtless 
be  written,  more  frankly  and  more  dispassionately  than  by  any 
contemporary  it  can  be,  the  history  of  the  Hour  and  the  biography 
of  the  Man.  The  whole  truth  cannot  with  propriety  be  told  to- 
day.    Whenever  it  is,  the  nation  will  learn  that  he  who  is  yet 
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loved  and  mourned  deep  in  the  hearts  of  its  millions  as  never  chief 
of  a  great  people  was  loved  and  mourned  in  the  world  before,  was — 
aye,  in  very  deed!  like  Him  whose  disciple  he  proved  himself — 
"a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Some  day  will  be 
laid  before  the  world,  shining  proof,  that  there  are  no  personal 
burdens  so  grievous  and  heavy  to  be  borne,  that  a  brave  and  a 
faithful  spirit  rising  superior  to  them  all,  may  not,  despite  the 
weary  load,  attain  the  summit  of  human  distinction.  And  that 
great  lesson  will  be  embodied  in  the  same  volume,  which  shall  re- 
late the  decline  and  fall,  in  the  continent  of  North  America,  of 
that  pestilent  abuse  of  which  the  abolition,  effected  amid  the  clash 
of  arms,  will  ever  remain  the  crowning  glory  of  the  life  and  the 
times  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Robert; Dale  Owen 
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